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Jugeglers. 


HE word juggler has had a wide signification, and an 
attempt to deal with what has at various times been 


included under the term would lead to the consideration 

of many different kinds of performance, including not 
merely those which have as their aim the amusement resulting 
from the exhibition of wonderful feats of skill, but also creative 
and interpretative expression in song and in instrumental music. 
For though by the Latin word joculator is meant originally the man 
who makes the jocus or pleasantry, yet the word jongleur, into 
which the various French forms derived from the Latin have 
crystallised, comprehends much more than the idea of buffoon or 
trick performer. The jongleur has often been compared with. 
the troubadour, the latter being considered as the man who 
invented songs, the former the musician who reproduced what 
others had created. This distinction, however, has not always 
held good. An account given by Giraud de Calanson, who lived 
in the thirteenth century, shows that at that-time the jongleur 
had need to be many-sided in his accomplishments, and that he 
might be called on to “invent verses and rhymes.” Giraud 
confesses that he does not know all the accomplishments which go 
to make a jongleur, but he recounts them according to his ability. 
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‘“* Know,” he says, ‘“ how to invent verses and rhymes, to speak 
well, and how to make a repartee. Know how to play on the 
drum and cymbals, and to make the symphony sound. Know 
how to throw little apples and catch them on knives, to imitate 
the song of birds, to play tricks with cards, to attack castles, to 
leap through four hoops, to play the zither and the mandoline, 
to handle the manicorde, to furnish the wheel with seventeen 
strings, to accompany on the gigue so as to make psaltery sound 
the pleasanter. Jongleur, there are nine instruments of ten 
strings which you must be able to put in order. If you yourself 
learn to play them well you will be able to satisfy your wants.” 
This poem by Giraud de Calanson will be found in the Bibliothek 
des literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, edited by Bartsch, 1856-7, 
p- 94. In the Middle Ages the number of instruments was large, 





Fig. 1.—An Egyptian game, played with balls. 


as may be seen from passages in Le Roman de Flamenca, Joufrois, 
and Li Roumans de Cléomadés by Adenés li rois, etc. Wace, 
in his Roman de Brut, gives the following list :— 

Mult ot a la cort jugleors, 

Chantéors, estrumantéors, 

Mut poissiés oir chan¢ons, 

Rotruenges et noviax sons, 

Vieleures, lais et notes, 

Lais de vieles, lais de rotes, 

Lais de harpe et de fretiax, 

Lyre, tympres et chalemiax, 

Symphonies, psalterions, 

Monacordes, cymbes, chorons. 

The miscellaneous performances of the jongleurs were 

associated with buffoonery. Many of them led a wandering and 
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precarious life, and were at times hard pressed for food and 
shelter.. They acquired a bad reputation, and many terms of 
censure were applied to them; they were, for example, regarded 
as disreputable, empty-headed,? as fools or jesters,? as liars,3 as 
the anti-Christ,4 as tempters,s as men who throw reason and 
morality aside,6 and as sorcerers.7 They frequented taverns, 
begged for their living, and were given to gaming.® 

The miscellaneous performances of the jongleur included not 
only different kinds of music and poetry, but also feats of skill. 
The jongleut was, as we have seen, often held in low estimation, 
but the same word was employed for men of a higher stamp, and 
in 1274 one Giraud Riquier wrote in verse a supplication to the 
King of Castille, Alphonse the Wise, with a view to receiving the 
determination in France of the names of the different kinds of 
performers according to their accomplishments. This poem is fol- 
lowed by a “Declaration of King Alphonse of Castille at the 
request of Giraud Riquier, in the name of the Jongleurs.” The 
‘“‘ Declaration ” sets forth the following grades :— 





* Agobardus: lib. de Dispens.—Satiat preterea et inebriat histriones, mimos, 
turpissimosque et vanissimos Joculares. 
? Gaufredus Vosiensi: /ib..i., c. 12.—-Per duodecim fatuos quos Joculatores 
vocamus. 
3 Histoire de Foulques Fitz Warin, Nouv. for. du XIVe siécle.—Ore sai je bien, 
fit Morys, ge jogelers sunt mensungers. 
4 Sanson de Nanteuil.—Rhymes on the Proverbs of Solomon :— 
Come li menistre antecrist sunt 
Ki per jangleis le secle veintrunt. 
5 Ib. Co redit de home jangleor 
Ke de princes depart l’amur. 
Princes sunt evesques noté 
Et prelat d’eglise ordené 
Jangleres heom les fait irrer. 
Raisun e dreit part ne pot plus 
Li heom ki de jangler ad us 
Jugement ne pot plus garder 
Kar tot li tolt sen sor parler 
Dreit torne a tort par janglerie 
Et tort a dreit par felonie. 
7 Guillaume de Wadigtoun: Manuel de Peche.— 
Si vous unkes par folie 
Entre meistres de negromancie 
Ou feistis al deble sacrifice 
Ov enchantement par folie 
Ov a gent de cele mester 
Ren donastes pur lur jugler. 
® Wace: Roman de Brut.— 
Aucuns demandent dez et tables 
Tel i a qui joe al hazart 
Ce est un jeu de male part, 
Az esches joent li plusor 
On a la mime ou al greignor, 
Deux et deux au jeu s’acompaignant, 
Li uns perdent, li autres gagnent. 
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1. Docteur en l’art de trouver. 
2. Troubadour. 
3. Jongleur. 
4. Bouffon. © 
The first class was to include those of the troubadours who 
composed poems, songs, and pieces embodying high principles 
of conduct which they themselves were to put into practice; the 
second those who knew how to compose dances, couplets, sir- 
ventes, aubades, etc.; the third those who went from court to 
court performing the songs composed by others; the fourth class 
included those who were given up to the frivolous pursuits, such 
as exhibiting performing monkeys, imitating. the singing of 
birds, singing and playing of a lower type. 
In this last class doubtless jugglers in the modern acceptation 
of the term were included. 


rik 


Fig. 2.—Egyptian Jugglers, playing with balls. 





In this connection it may be noted that for one of the streets 
of Paris the name Jongleurs was discarded, and that of Ménestrels 
substituted. It was first named Vicus viellatorum or Joculatorum, 
then Rue des Jugleours (about 1225), Rue des Jugleurs (about 1300), 
Rue aux Jongleurs (1325), Rue des Ménestrels (1400), Rue des 
Ménétriers (about 1482).t Its present name is Rue de S. Julien 
des Ménestriers. The change bears interesting testimony to the 
lowered repute of Jongieurs. 

The word juggler has now become more generally employed 
in a restricted sense, and it is perhaps more appropriate to a 
certain kind of trick, such as that of throwing and catching balls 
or knives, whereas the word conjuring is associated with tricks 
of legerdemain and deception. 








¥. Aubertin : Histoire de la Langue, 1883. 
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Skill in throwing and catching balls and knives is not a 
modern invention, for juggling was practised by the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and it is in evidence in the relics which have 
come down to us from the Middle Ages. If some of the records 
may be taken as faithful 
representations, feats of 
jugglery have for centuries 
been performed which 
would tax the skill even 
of our contemporary Cin- 
quevalli. 

Among the Egyptians 
playing with the ball was 
practised in varying forms. 
Girls amused themselves 
with such exercise, and a 
game was played which 
is represented in fig. I. 
If thé player riding on 
the back of another 
missed catching the ball, 
it became that player’s 
turn to become the bearer. 

The wall-paintings of 
the Beni-Hassan tombs, 
on the east bank of the 
Nile near Speos Artemidos, 
from which the foregoing 
representation is taken,? 
also give evidence of what 
may be more specifically 
termed juggling (see fig. 2). 
Here one of the players 
is preparing to catch a 
single ball. The others 
are juggling with three 
balls, and one is adding 
to the difficulty of the feat by crossing the arms, 

Several kinds of playing with~ balls are referred to in the 


Fig. 3.—Juggling with balls, from Lekythos from 
Nola in the British Museum. 





* The illustration is from Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, London, 1837, vol. ii., p. 429. 
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Odyssey. The first is that of Nausicaa and her maidens 
(Odyssey, Book vi., 100 and 105). Then again, in the eighth book 
the game known as “ourania” is mentioned ; Halius and Laodamas 
play together. One throws the ball as high as he can, and the 


Fig. 4.—Juggling with balls, from Greek Vase. 


other leaps up and catches it before it returns to earth. A third 
game was that of passing the ball from one player to another, and 
appears to have been allied to the Roman trigon. 
Among the Greeks, jugglers’ tricks are frequently represented. 
On a silver coin of Terina, Nike is represented as seated and 
playing with two round stones with her right hand, one being 


Fig. 5.—Juggling with balls, from Monument to Sept. Spica. 


in the air and.the other on the back of her hand; and again, on 
the coins of Larissa, a female figure kneeling is represented as 
playing with a ball (Millingen, Ancient Unedited Coins, 1837, 
pl. i., No. 26). The number of examples of juggling on ancient 
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vases shows that it was a favourite recreation of women. In fig. 3 
a woman seated is shown as playing with two balls; this is on a 
vase from Nola in the British Museum, and the date assigned to 
it is 430 B.c. Fig. 4, from Gerhard’s Awuserlesene Griechische 
Vasenbilder, represents a woman seated playing with three balls. 
A number of other examples are described in a catalogue of the 
Jatta Museum, and will be found enumerated in the appendix to 
this article, together with examples given by Heydemann, Panofka, 
Gerhard, and Roulez. 


Fig. 6.—Juggling with balls, from an ivory dyptich. 


With the Romans games played with balls were in favour, and 
were practised especially in the baths. Even Julius Cesar, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Alexander Severus are said not to have 
disdained to take part in them. 

In the Royal Museum at Mantua is a Roman monument with 
an inscription to Septumia Spica, on which are represented extra- 
ordinary feats of skill in juggling (see fig. 5). To the right is 
shown a performance with seven balls, two being in the performer’s 
hands, two near his feet, and three in the air. On the left is a 
similar representation, the player keeping six balls in movement. 
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Labus' believed that when the sculpture was in a better condition 
there were seven balls in this example also. 
We are not dependent merely on graphic description for 
evidence, for Manilius, in his Astronomica, v. 168, gives verbal 
pictures of these 
feats. The jug- 
gler, he says, is 
skilled in scatter- 
ing a number of 
balls over his limbs 
and in passing his 
hands up = and 
down over the 
whole of his body, 
that he may grasp 
so many spheres, 
set them in move- 
ment again, and 
bid them flit 
around him at his 
pleasure.? 

The seven balls 
have been taken 
to bear some re- 
ference tothe 
seven planets. A 
possible explana- 
tion of the hare 
may be found in 
Manilius,; who 
says that in the 
seventh part of 

the Gemini rises 
Fig. 7.—Juggling with balls, from a Byzantine coin. 2 Reems Mieace a 
Mantova,vol. ii., p. 164. 
* Ille potens turba perfundere membra pilarum : é 
Per totumque vagas corpus disponere palmas ; 


Ut teneat tantos orbes, sibique ipse reludat ; 
Et velut edoctos jubeat volitare per ipsum. 

3 Jam vero Geminis’ fraterna ferentibus astra 
In coelum, summoque natantibus equore Ponti, 
Septima pars Leporem tollit ; quo sidere natis 
Vix alas natura negat, volucrumque meatus ; 
Tantus erit per membra vigor referentia ventos. 





Ille pilam celeri fugientem reddere planta ; 

Et pedibus pensare manus, et ludere saltu ; 

Mobilibusque citos ictus glomerare lacertis. 
Astronomica, lib. v., 157. 
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Lepus, and he who is born under that star can all but fly, 
run with a speed like that of the wind, and return the flying ball 
with his swift foot. Firmicus also states, in the eighth chapter 
of the eighth book on Mathematics, that those born under Lepus 
were of such nimbleness that when they began to run they 
seemed to outstrip birds. The images may, therefore, have a 
symbolic reference to the time of the year in which Spica was born, 
or to the kind of career for which he was by birth fitted ; it furnishes, 
in any case, a record of the kind of performance which was known 
to the Romans. 

A similar feat is shown in Maffei’s Museum Veronense, which 
represents the Consul giving the signal for the games of the circus 


— 


Fig. 8.—Juggling with balls and knives, from British Museum MS., Tib. 
C. VI., f. 30b. 


to begin. Beneath are two horses being led forth and a 
boy playing with seven balls (see fig.6). To the left is a boy with 
panpipes, and to the right a primitive organ. 

A tablet in honour of one Ursus Togatus, discovered in’ Rome 
in 1592, refers to a juggler by name. The inscription quoted 
in Grevius’ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, 1699, vol. xii., 
393-4, is to the following effect :— 

‘‘I am Ursus Togatus. I was the first to show skill in playing 
with balls of glass among my players, to the great applause of 
the people in the baths of Trajan, Agrippa, and Titus, and very 
often in those of Nero. Yes, you may be assured that I am Ursus 
Togatus. Approach, you handlers of balls, strew on the statue 
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of your friend flowers, violets, leaves, and essence of perfume. Pour 
out the dark Falernian wine, the wine of Setia and of Coecubum, 
taken from the cellar of my master. Vie with one another in cele- 
brating with one accord the old man Ursus, merry, full of jests, 
a master in handling balls, who excelled all his predecessors in 
taste, in grace, and in the subtilities of the art. Nevertheless, to 
speak the truth in my old age, I confess that not once but often 
I was surpassed by my: patron, thrice consul, and willingly do I 
call myself his buffoon.”* 

Ursus Togatus was a pilicrepus whose occupation was to manu- 
facture balls for use in the Therme, to weigh them, and take 
charge of them, and further, to direct the players in their games. 
He performed, therefore, a similar function to that of the pro- 
fessional in a modern cricket club; he conducted the game of 
trigon. To Ursus Togatus is attributed specially the introduc- 
tion of glass balls, and the use of this material may be intended 
to indicate the certainty of the player against mischance, which 
would be accentuated by the crash if one of the balls fell on the 
marble floor, just as in modern feats of equilibrists the use of fragile 
objects lends additional sensation. It is probable that Ursus 
Togatus was not merely a pilicrepus who superintended the game 
of trigon, but also a juggler who performed alone the feat of 
keeping several balls in motion, and that the play with glass balls? 
refers to this rather than to the game of trigon. Ursus Togatus 
kept his skill when he had become old, and, it may be noted, that 


* Ursus Togatus vitrea qui primus pila 
Lusi decenter cum meis lusoribus 
Laudante populo maximis clamoribus 
Thermis traiiani thermis agrippe et titi 
Multum et neronis si tamen mihi creditis 
Ego sum ovantes convenite pilicrepi 
Statuamque amici floribus violis rosis 
Folio que multo adque unguento marcido 
Onerate amantes et merum profundite 
Nigrum falernum aut setinum aut cecubum 
Vivo ac volenti de apotheca dominica 
Ursumque canite voce concordi senem 
Hilarem iocosum pilicrepum scholasticum 
Qui vicit omnes antecessores suos 
Sensu decore adque arte suptilissima 
Nunc vera verso verba dicamus senes 
Sum victus ipse fateor a ter consule 
Vero patrono nec semel sed sepius 
Cuius libenter dicor exodiarius 
2 Play with a glass ball is referred to also by Nicephorus Gregoras, in his History 
of Byzantium lib. 8, 10 [p. 350 of vol. 1 of the Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzantine, 
Bonn, 1829. Gr. & Lat.):— 
“ Alius vitreum globum in altum iactabat et relabentem nunc extremo 
manus ungue excipiebat, nunc posteriore cubiti parte, nunc aliter atque. 
aliter.”’ 
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certain kinds of ball-play were considered suitable for old men. 
Sidonius says in one of his epistles, ‘‘ Milites negotiantur, student 
pile senes’’; and Martial, in the fourth book of his epigrams, writes, 
“Folle decet pueros ludere, folle senes.” 

Quintilian, in his Institutes of Oratory, draws a parallel between 
the orator and the juggler. The orator, he says, needs to read 
in advance, and have in mind while speaking the words which 
are to follow ; so the jugglers cast balls into the air in such a way 
that the spectator might suppose that they feli into the performer’s 
hands again of their own accord, and that ‘they dropped where 
they were bidden.? 

A large mass of material relating to games with balls, as 
played by the Greeks and Romans, was put together by Mercurialis, 


Fiz. 9 —Juggling with balls, from British Museum MS., Claud., B. IV., f. 102., 


but his chapters De Spheristica, De Pilea ludo secundum 
Latinos, and De Ludorum Pile Effectibus do not contribute much 
to the knowledge of what may be specifically termed juggling. 
He furnishes, however, an illustration taken from a Byzantine 
coin of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (see fig. 7), in which three 
players are handling six3 balls, and where the number of balls 
exceeds the number of players there is a performance of the nature 
of juggling. It is probably the game of trigon which is repre- 
sented. A similar scene was depicted on the walls of the Therme 
Quo constant miracula illa in scenis pilariorum ac uentilatorum, ut ea que 
emiserint ultro uenire in manus credas, et qua iubentur decurrere. Quintilian : 
Institutiones Oratorie, Book x., Ch. 7. 

. 3 Mercurialis: De Arte Gymnastica. 


Oily five balls are actaally resres2atei, but a sixth ball ia the middle player’ s 
rigut hand may be assumed. 
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of Titus. Mercurialis sets forth the advantage of ball games, 
especially those with the small ball, which, he says, renders men 
quick in movement. It was not, however, a suitable exercise for 
those with defective sight or weak digestion, and, in illustration 
of this statement, he quotes the following lines from Horace’s 
fifth satire of the first book :— 


Lusum it Mezcenas, dormitum ego, Virgiliusque 
Namque pila lippis damnosum, et ludere crudis. 


Ball-play, we may assume, was not practised merely as an amuse- 
ment, but also as a means of keeping the body in health. Galen, 
who lived in the second century, wrote a short treatise NEPI 
TOY AIA MIKPAS SPAIPAS FYMNAZSIOY, in which he urges 
the claims of playing with the small ball as the first of all 
exercises. In the first place the necessary apparatus is easy 
to provide. Hunting requires no small expenditure, and can 
only be pursued by those who have leisure; whereas ball- 
play is open to the very poorest. The former needs nets, arms, 
horses, and dogs, the latter only a ball, and that a small one, and 
it may be practised by those who have great demands on their 
time. It has the further advantage of being varied, the move- 
ments being now rapid, now slow, and it calls into play all parts 
of.the body in turn, no part being exercised for too long a time. 
Skill of eye is necessary, for the player will fail if he does not care- 
fully foresee whither the ball is tending. By wrestling men 
become so heavy that they can scarcely breathe, and they become 
neither fit for war nor for important business. On the other 
hand, running is excessive in the opposite: direction, for by prac- 
tising that exercise men become thin, and it does not contribute 
to strength. Victory is not given to those who can run away, 
but to those who can last out in a hand-to-hand fight. Running, 
too, does not bring into play the various parts of the body equally, 
but while some parts are over wearied others remain idle. The 
right exercise is one in which no part is exerted beyond what is 
moderate. Play with the small ball is suitable for young and old ; 
further, it is free from danger, and does not lead to those injuries 
which are incident to running, horse riding, or wrestling. 

Galen would probably not have approved of such games as 
cricket and football, which might be included among the 
“vehement ’’ exercises. Although there is nothing to show that 
he had in mind feats of juggling, yet what he says would in large 
measure be applicable to it, for in juggling exercise is not likely 
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to be excessive—skill of eye is eminently called forth, and it 
brings into play a wide range of movements, 

Representations of juggling in the Middle Ages may be found 
in illuminated manuscripts in the British Museum. One of them, 
viz., that on f. 30b of Tib. C. VI. (see fig. 8), is especially interesting, 
as showing the performer tossing up objects of different kinds. 
He holds a ball in his right hand and a knife in his left hand, and 
two other balls and knives are in the air. Apparently the knives 
are made to rotate. In modern times the juggler shows his skill 
by using objects of greatly varying weight and shape, such as, 
e.g., a straw hat, blazer, and cigarette, or a crumpled piece of paper, 


s 


Fig. 10.—Jugglfng with balls, rom British Museum MS., Claud., B. IV., f. 35b. 


large metal ba] and bottle. Clubs are sometimes used, and they 
are made to revolve in the air. This gives a greater appearance 
of difficulty, but if such objects as knives and clubs are employed 
it is probably less difficult to cast them up in such a way that the 
handle may return to the hand if they are made to revolve than 
otherwise. The representations from Tib. C. VI., and from 
Lansd. 420, mentioned later, are the only examples whiich the 
writer has been able to find from ancient sources of the use of 
objects not spherical, though they probably exist. A simple 
form of juggling is well known in the case of Taillefer, who is 
said at the Battle of Hastings to have performed a juggling trick. 
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Thrice he took his lance by the handle, threw it in the air, and 
caught it by the blade; the fourth time it fell among the English 
and wounded one of them. He is thus described by Wido de 
Hastingze, who styles him a mimus and histrio :— 

Hortatur Gallos verbis et territat Anglos 

Alte proiciens ludit et ense suo. 


Just as animals are represented as performing feats of tumbling, 
e.g., on the west front of San Michaele, in Pavia, and as elephants 
are described by Aldrovandi and other writers as having been 
known to walk on the tight rope, so animals have not escaped 


oo 


4 free 
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a'nvne a femper 4 mfecnlen SF er EL Dinds ween Thebes 


Fig. 11.—Juggling with balls, from British Museum MS., Harl. 4951, f. 298b. 


some representation as capable of juggling. In the British Museum 
manuscript Lansd. 420, f. 12b, an animal, possibly a bear, is 
shown standing on its hind’ legs and juggling with three knives, 
two being in the air and one on the left front paw. Within quite 
recent times it may be noted that performances have been given in 
London of a dog tumbler, cat funambulist, and sea-lion as a 
juggler with one ball. It is not necessary, therefore, to assume 
that such medieval representations are quite without foundation, 
though, of course, the phenomenon of a bear juggling with three 
knives would have to be seen to be believed. 
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APPENDIX. 
The following is a list of references to representations of feats 
of juggling :— | 
IN SCULPTURE : ; 
Mantua. Tomb of Sept. Spica (see fig. 5). Labus, Museo di 
Mantova, 1839. Vol. II., plate opp. p. 163. ~ 
Verona. Ivory dyptich. Maffeius, Museum Veronense, 
Verone, 1749. Opp. p. cxi. (see fig. 6). 
On VASEs: 
Jatia Museum. Nos. 1,391, 1,627, 1,695, 924, 904, 1,016, 785, 
and 691. Catalogo del Museo Jatta, Napoli, 1869. 
Berlin Museum. Boy playing with two balls. 
Vulci. Woman seated; two balls in the air, one falling to 
the ground. Roulez, Choix de Vases. Pl. xx. 
Naples. Woman juggling with her feet. Panofka, Builder 
antiken Lebens, 1843. Taf. xii. 
Lajodice Collection. Juggler performing with six balls. 
Thorwaldsen Collection. Gerhard, Auserlesene Griechische Vasen- 
bilder, 297, 298 (see fig. 4). 
Agrigentum. Panofka, Bilder antiken Lebens, 1843. Taf. xix. 
Nola. Lekythos in British Museum (see fig. 3). 
WALL PAINTINGs : 
Beni-Hassan (see figs. 1 and 2). Wilkinson, J. G., Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, Lond., 1837. Vol. II., 
Pp. 429. 
Rome. Thermz of Titus. 
MANUSCRIPTS : ° 
British. Museum. (i.) Tib. C. VI., fol. 30b (see fig. 8). Atten- 
dant of King David playing with three balls and three 
knives ; Eleventh Century Life of Christ. Strutt, Sports 
and Pastimes. 
(ii.) Claud. B. IV., f. 102 and f. 35b (see figs. 9 and 10). 
Eleventh Century, élfric’s Paraphrase of the Bible. 
(iii.) Harl. 4951, f. 298b. Man juggling with six balls 
(see fig. II). 
(iv.) Lansd. 420, f. 12b.-.Animal standing on hind legs 
and juggling with three knives, two in the air and one on 
left paw. Thirteenth Century Psalter. 
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CoINs : 

Terina. Silver coin of Terina in Royal Cabinet of Coins, 
Berlin. Figure of Nike juggling with two little round stones. 
Arche@ologische Zeitung, 1869. Taf. 23, No. 16, p. ror. 

Larissa. Millingen, Anctent Unedited Cotns, 1837, pl. 1, 
No. 26. 

Byzantine. Mercurialis, De Arte Gymnastica. Amstelodami, 
1672, p. 132 (see fig. 7). 

ARTHUR WATSON. 
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Buddh Gaya. 


Illustrated from photographs taken by the writer in 1got. 
F all the interesting Buddhist remains to be seen in 
() India,. Buddh Gaya, lying some seven miles from Gaya 
itself, a town a few hours south by rail from Patna, is 
probably the most interesting. 

Perhaps all readers may not recollect the touching story of 
Guatama, the gentie Sakyan prince who, at the age of six and 
thirty, became the Buddh—that is to say, the Wise or Enlight- 
ened One, and who was the founder of a system whose votaries 
rival, according to some authorities surpass in numbers, the 
followers of One greater-even than he. How (his birth heralded 
by.miraculous portents) this son of the ruler of a small kingdom 
in the north of Oudh was reared in the strictest seclusion within 
the precincts of his.father’s palace at Kapilavastu; how, in his 
twenty-ninth year a divine being appeared to him on four separate 
occasions in the different guises of old age, sickness, asceticism, 
and death, thus engaging his sympathies with the suffering and 
sorrow of which he had heretofore been ignorant ; how weighed 
down with pity for human woe, and filled with deep religious 
longings, he stole away in the middle of the night, not daring to 
clasp his newly-born son in his arms nor to look too long on the 
beautiful face of his sleeping wife, lest. these things might prove 
a fresh tie to the world which he had decided to renounce; how 
for years he vainly sought for peace under the tutelage of Hindi 
teachers and in the practice of asceticism; how at last, sitting 
under a tree in sad meditation, full enlightenment came to him ¥ 
how he went forthwith to Benares, the centre of Hinduism, and 
preached his dectrines there, gaining disciples who followed in 
his steps; how, after a life spent in advocating universal love 
to humanity, kindness to animals, and the repression of all earthly 
longings, he died at Kusinagara, having attained a ripe old age. 

These four places—Kapilavastu, Buddh Gaya, Benares, and 
Kusinagara, are situated in what may be described as the Buddhist 
holy land, a district of about two hundred square miles in extent, 
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comprising the modern Oudh, Benares, and, according to 
some authorities, a part of the state of Gualior, as well as 
the ancient kingdom of Magadha, now known as Behar, which 
name, being derived from Vihara, a Buddhist monastery, proves 
its connection with the faith of Guatama. 

Neither Kusinagara nor Kapilavastu have been positively 
identified. The former is generally supposed to be the modern 
Hurdwar, in Gorakpur, whilst three or four sites are mentioned 
in connection with Kapila- 
vastu, some antiquaries be- 
lieving that it was Ayodha, 
the old capital of Oudh; 
others, again, maintaining 
its identity with Buila, an 
insignificant village standing 
almost under the shadow of 
the mountains of Nepal; 
whilst yet a third party 
assert that it is Nagara, 
whose Rajput chief still 
bears the surname of Gua- 
tama. 

Benares is still, as every 
one knows, the centre of 
Hinduism, and in regard to 
Buddh Gaya or Maha Bodhi, 
there can be no difference 
of opinion, for it has been 
marked out for over two 

Fig. 1.—Amara’s Temple (restored). thousand years by notable 

buildings, consisting of topes 
or temples, viharas, stupas—a word bearing different meanings, but 
in this instance signifying memorials raised by pilgrims ; a Buddhist 
rail which at one time surrounded the principal temple, and a 
lét, or engraved pillar, all grouped round the sacred Bodhi, or Tree 
of Wisdom, under whose shade Guatama hecame the Enlightened 
One. These buildings owe their foundation to Asoka, 272-238 
B.c., a grandson of Chandragupta (the Sandrocottus of the Greek 
historians), and aptly called the Constantine of Buddhism, having 
early in his reign become a convert to that faith, which he estab- 
lished as the religion of the state, causing it by his missionary efforts 
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to spread to Ceylon and various remote parts of India, where it 
had hitherto been unknown. 

That Buddh Gaya was at one time a place of considerable 
importance is proved by the account given of it in the seventh 
century A.D. by the Chinese traveller Hiouen Thsang. ‘“ Going 
west from Pragbodhi,” he writes, “‘we came to the Bodhi tree; 
this is surrounded by a brick wall, and is about five hundred paces 
round. Within the wall sacred traces touch one another in all 
directions. In one place there are Stupas, in another Viharas ; 
in the middle of the enclosure is the Bodhi tree, under which is 
a diamond throne called Bodhi-manda. On this Buddha sat 
and attgined the holy path of perfect wisdom. . . . East of the 
tree is a Vihara, about 160 or 
170 ft. high, built of blue tiles 
covered with chunam” (lime mixed 
with white of egg) “all the niches 
in the different stories holding 
golden figures. The four sides 
of the buildings are covered with 
ornamental work, and the whole 
is surrounded by a gilded Ama- 
laka fruit. To the right and 
left of the gate are niches: in 
the left is a figure of Avalo- 
kesvara Bodhisattva, and in the 
right a figure of Maitreya. On the 
site of the present Vihara, Asoka Fig. 2.—Temple dating from time of Asoka. 
had first built a small Vihara. 

Afterwards a Brahmin, who became a Buddhist, reconstructed it 
on a larger scale. Not far to the south of the tree is a Stupa about 
a hundred feet high, built by King Asoka; to the east of the tree 
js a place marked by two Stupas, where Mara? tempted Guatama 
to become a universal monarch; to the north-west is a Vihara, . 
in which is an image of Kasyapa Buddha,3 noted for its miraculous 
qualities. . . . On the left bank” (of the lake where dwelt the 
serpent Mué¢alinda) ‘is a small Vihara. Formerly, when Tathagata+ 


* Avalokitasvara and Maitreya, meaning ‘“‘ The Lord who looks down from on 
high ” and “ The Spirit of Kindness,” are, according to Rhys Davids, two Buddhas 
expected in the world at a later date. 

? Mara is the “ Evil One.” 3 

3 One of three brothers, founders of a rival sect, but who became disciples of 
Guatama. 

4 An epithet applied to Buddha, meaning, ‘“‘ He who comes and goes as his pre- 
decessors.”’ 
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acquired complete enlightenment, he sat here for sevén days in 
perfect composure and ecstatic contemplation, while Muéalinda 
protected him with his folds wound seven times round his body. . . . 
To the south of Muéalinda’s tank is a*Stupa which indicates the 
spot where Kasyapa, having embarked in a boat to save Buddha 
during an inundation, saw the Lord of the World walking on the 
water as on land.” 

The destroying hand of time, the earth-worm which, as 
Darwin has shown us, patiently and persistently covers up the 
relics of antiquity, the neglect into which all things connected 
with Buddhism fell in the ninth and tenth centuries A.p. when 


Fig. 3.— Buddhist rail, dating from third century B.c. 


that faith, the dominant one in India for over a thousand years, 
became south of Nepal practically extinct, have caused a great 
diminution in the number of the buildings which once surrounded 
the Bodhi, the last remnants of which were blown down in 1876. 
This tree was, however, probably only an offshoot of the original 
one, traces of which General Sir A. Cunningham believes that 
he discovered thirty feet below the surface of the soil. A cutting 
from it, however, planted 250 B.c. at Anuradhapura, Ceylon, still 
flourishes—the oldest historical tree in the world—being held 
in great reverence by the Buddhists of the island, who call it the 
Maha Jaya Sri Bodingahawanse, or the great, victorious, illustrious 
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tree of wisdom. Thus it will be seen that the Singhalese 
whose language is derived from Pali, which bears about the same 
relation to Sanscrit as daes Italian to Latin, still keep to at any 
rate an adaptation of the old name, whilst in India, where the tree 
is also, though for different reasons, held sacred, it is known as 
the pipal, its scientific name being ficus religtosa. 

But though Buddh Gaya has fallen from its first estate, the 
carven fragments built inte a neighbouring farm-yard, the col- 
lection in the little museum near the entrance to the dak- 
bungalow, showing the fate of much on which, while still 2” sdtu, 
the eyes of Hiouen Thsang and other early travellers and pilgrims 





Fig. 4.—Stiipas at Buddh Gaya, 


rested, yet it is even at present the most considerable Buddhist 
monument in India—the ‘‘ Jerusalem of the Buddhists.” The 
temple at Bharhut has long disappeared, the noble rail which 
once encircled it being now in the Calcutta Museum. Madras ° 
and London hold all that is left of Amravati; the ruins of Gand- 
hara and Tirhut have for the most part found somewhat similar 
resting-places. The Bhilsa topes are lone and desolate; Buddh 
Gaya only is still alive. A fine bell presented by Burman devotees 
a few years ago stands. behind the temple; the yellow-robed 
monks from Ceylon and elsewhere’ flock thither with their simple 
offerings of flowers and fruit, for the religion of the merciful 
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Guatama forbids the sacrifice of any creature breathing the breath 
of life. Yes, Buddh Gaya is not a ruin only, “‘ useless and piteous, 
feebly and fondly garrulous of better days.” 

And yet for centuries it was that and nothing more, lying, 
with the exception of its highest towers, many feet below the then 
level of the ground, and overgrown with the rank vegetation of 
the tropics. It was not till 1863 that, at the instance of Sir A. 
Cunningham, excavations were begun under the superintendence 
of Major Beale, followed by some Burmese clearings which may 
be described as a mere scratching of the surface of the soil. So 
little was done in fact, that Dr. Lala Mitra, of Calcutta, in a book 
on the subject of Buddh Gaya, published in 1878, says that the only 
relics which had come to light were the foundations of the railings, 
some small temples, Buddhist statues, and a few votive stupas. 
Most of the small stupas had been thrown down, but were re- 
stored in the seventies by Mr. Begler, who then had charge of the 
work. Probably the most important discovery, one made by 
Sir A. Cunningham himself, was the remains of the original 
temple of Asoka, over which that of the Brahman Amara was 
built, and which contained the Bodhi-manda throne alluded to 
by Hiouen Thsang, both being identified by their representations 
on the Bharhut rail, which was of a similar or perhaps slightly 
later date than Buddh Gaya. .This was the throne on which 
Guatama was believed to have sat in meditation, and where he 
resisted the temptations of the Evil One, who sought to lure him 
from “The Noble Eight-fold Path”: which he had chosen to 
tread, by promises of universal monarchy and limitless wealth, 
and then, finding these of no avail, had tried the effects of threats 
and, later, of attempts at destruction. These, too, were ineffectual, 
neither stormy wind which shook the whole world with its fury, 
nor “the thunder-cloud of spirits,” nor the deadly weapons of 
hell having power to injure that charmed life. 

The present great temple (fig. 1), pictures of which, before its 
restoration, can be seen in General Sir A. Cunningham’s Maha 
Bodhi, Sir Monier Monier-Williams’ Buddhism in its Connection 
with Brahmanism and Hindiism, and in Mr. W. S. Caine’s 
Picturesque India, was, to quote the last-named writer, “a straight- 
lined, nine-storied temple, unique as far as India is concerned, 





* The Eight-fold Path consists of the paths of (1) Right belief ; (2) Right aims ; 
(3) Right speech; (4) Right actions; (5) Right means of livelihood ; (6) Right 
endeavour ; (7) Right mindfulness ; (8) Right meditation. 
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though there are many like it of later date in China and Thibet. 
It differs entirely from the older and purer Buddhist architecture 
to be found near Bhopal and at Sarnath, near Benares, which are 
six hundred or seven hundred years older. . . . This noble temple 
is 160 ft. high. Its base is oblong and the top square. The wall is 
15 ft. thick.” These proportions, with the exception of the height, 
which, as Sir Monier Williams makes it, is now 176 ft., still exist, 
but, as will be seen from the photograph, the tower has been re- 
stored in a way which gives it a very modern appearance, quite out 
of keeping with the ancient remains scattered around,“ the record 
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Fig. 5.—Archway, with a lat of Asoka’s time in the distance. 


of their years written so visibly,” and in striking contrast to the 
smaller temple (fig. 2) to be seen at a short distance to the north- 
east, which is believed to date from the time of Asoka, and 
contains a standing figure of Buddha. Judging from the dilapi- 
dated condition in which Sir A. Cunningham found the tower 
built by Amara, restoration was evidently a necessity, but, 
looking “‘on this picture and on that,” one cannot but lament 
that such a necessity arose. 

Mr. Caine considered that: the special historical interest of 
this building came “from the fact that it was erected by a 
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Brahman for Buddhist purposes, when the Buddhist? and Brahman 
religions were in doubtful balance for supremacy in India.” But 
there is nothing so remarkable in’ this, if Hiouen Thsang’s state- 
ment that Amara became a convert to Buddhism be correct. 
Indeed, as Mr. James Prinsep, Sir Monier Monier-Williams, and 
Prof. Rhys Davids point out, Buddhism is scarcely a religion in 
itself, but in the words of the last-named authority, should rather 
be called “The Buddhist Sect of Brahmanism.” <A _ reference 
to some of the Buddhist sacred books goes far to confirm this view, 


as, for instance, the following quotation :— 


“Not by plaited hair or family does a man become a Brahman ; 
In whom is truth and righteousness, is joy and Brahmanism ;” 
and again :— 
““He, who though he has committed no offence, 

Endures reproaches, bonds and stripes, 

And out of much endurance 

Makes for himself a mighty army, 

He it is I call a Brahman.” 


We also find Asoka the founder of numberless temples and 
pillars, viharas and rails, the devotee who sent his own son and 
daughter as missionaries to Ceylon, speaking of himself as ‘the delight 
of the gods.” Even now in many Singhalese Buddhist temples a 
small figure of Vishnu the Preserver, the second person of the 
Hindu Trinity, is to be seen side by side with the gigantic one of 
Guatama. Brahmanism, however, should here rather be called 
Hindiism, since the former faith is purely monotheistic, acknow- 
ledging in Brahma himself the one and only supreme being, 
whereas in Hindiism the gods are almost without number, as all 
the elements and such abstractions as beauty, good fortune, and 
wisdom have presiding deities of their own. 

Amongst the interesting objects at Buddh Gaya, perhaps the 
most interesting is the portion of the rail still in existence 
(fig. 3), it being one of the oldest—if not the oldest—sculptured 
monument in India, since it dates from the time of Asoka, as the 
inscriptions engraved on its pillars prove ; and what may be called 
“the stone age ” of Indian religious architecture had its beginning 
in the reign of that monarch, wood, and wood only, having been 
previously used. Its sculpture is of a much more primitive and 
simple kind than is to be found on any other known rails, having 





the lines of Matthew Arnold :— 
“Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high ; 
Sits there no judge in Heaven our sins to see? 
More strictly then the inward judge obey.” 
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none of the elaboration of detail belonging to those of Samchi, 
near Bhopal, Amaravati, or even of Bharhut, and this alone seems 
to point to the more remote date of its erection. The subjects 
depicted on its medallions and elsewhere are of great variety, 
including representations of tree and serpent worship universal 
at one time in India;-so, at least, says Mr. James Fergusson, “ the 
Ruskin of India.” It séems daring beyond measure to question 
the dictum of such a “master”; bvt is it not possible that the 
tree represented with worshippers kneeling before it may be the 
Bodhi, sacred in the eyes of the followers of Guatama, as is 
the Cross in those of the followers of Christ ? And may not the 
serpent be the snake-king Mucalinda, who twined his folds seven 
times round the honoured form of “ The Enlightened One” ? ; 


Fig. 6.—Buddhist remains. 


both tree and snake, however, being doubtless adaptations of old 
superstitions. ; 

Scenes from Hindu mythology find a place as well, which goes 
far to prove that Mr. Prinsep, Sir Monier Monier-Williams, and 
Prof. Rhys Davids have formed a correct opinion in considering 
that Buddhism, to quote the first-named Orientalist, “was only 
a reform of the worst features of Brahmanism, a dissent from 
the greater part of their metaphysics and sophistry, without an 
absolute relinquishment of a belief in their gods.” Here, again, 
the word Hindiiism should be substituted for the more popular one 
of Brahmanism, which is generally applied to all forms of the 
religion of the Hindis. On one of the pillars at Buddh Gaya 
is seen Lakshmi, or Sri, the goddess of plenty or good fortune, 
and wife of Vishnu the Preserver ; the harper of Indra, the supreme 
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deity of the Hindi theology, is also represented, and, yet again, 
a deva, or angelic being, with a garland in his outstretched hands, 
and flying over the battlements of a city towards the Bodhi, before 
which two worshippers kneel in adoration. 

As is natural, there are many subjects illustrating the sect 
or creed of Guatama—the tree of wisdom, surrounded by wreaths 
of flowers and by umbrellas, the sign of royalty; various Buddhist 
symbols, the 77i-raina (or three gems), the emblem of the Trinity ; 
the dharma-chakra, the wheel of the law, or, as Prof. Rhys Davids 
translates it, of righteousness ; and the loftus, also sacred, prob- 
ably, as Sir Monier Williams points out, because it is of the shape 
of a wheel, signifying the endless cycles of existence in which 
Buddhists believe; or else because its position, floating on a placid 
sheet of water, is suggestive of the peace of Nirvana or nothing- 
ness, as some authorities have it, whilst others assert that it is 
‘only freedom from vain desires and longings. 

Some of the sculpture is, without doubt, symbolical, such as 
the winged elephants, a figure half human and half flowers, whilst 
others are entirely secular. Amongst these are a boat scene, 
oxen ploughing, a cow and calf, and even, on one of the inner 
medallions, two men engaged in playing chess, a game which at 
one time none doubted was other than of Indian origin, though 
it has since been proved that it was one of the pastimes of the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs. The rail, which was once 130 ft. by 
100 ft. in circumference, is now much ruined, but the height is 
in accordance with the measurements given by Hiouen Thsang 
more than a thousand years ago, for the coping is 1 ft. 2 ins., the 
plinth 2 ft. 2 ins., and the pillars 6 ft. 8 ins., making the “ about 
ten feet’ of the Chinese traveller. On the outer faces of the 
coping the ornamentation consists of wreaths, and on the bases 
there are to be found inscriptions of the Asoka period, though 
many of the pillars bear characters of a later date. As in the days 
of Hiouen Thsang, “ sacred traces touch one another in all direc- 
tions. In one place there are stupas (fig. 4), in another viharas.” 
Sttpas are by Fergusson divided into two classes: “first, the 
true stupas or towers erected to commemorate some event or 
mark some sacred spot dear to the followers of the religion of 
Buddha; secondly, Dagobas' containing the relics of Buddha 
or of some Buddhist saint.” The stupas at Buddh Gaya are con- 
sidered by most of the best authorities to be entirely of the former 





* Properly dagabas, from dhatu, a relic, and garbbha, a receptacle. 
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class, having been, it is supposed, raised to commemorate the 
visits of different pilgrims, the large being the gift of the wealthy, 
the smaller ones of the poor. These memorials are for the most part 
semi-globular in shape, the reason probably being that given to 
the writer by a Buddhist devotee: “they represent the half of 
a bubble,” he said, “‘ the bubble which men call life.” 

A glimpse is given in fig. 5 of one of the stambhas, or dis, of 
Asoka, which can be seen between and beyond the columns of 
the stone archway. These are pillars bearing inscriptions, and 
in some instances surmounted by capitals, as instanced by those 
of Sankissa and Tirhut, drawings from which made by Sir A. Cun- 
ningham and Major Kittoe are reproduced in Fergusson’s Eastern 
and Indian Architecture, p. 54. The author of that most valuable 
and interesting book says: ‘“ The oldest authentic examples of 
these /éts that we are acquainted with are those which King 
Asoka set up in the twenty-seventh year after his consecration— 
the thirty-first of his reign—to bear inscriptions conveying to his 
subjects the leading doctrines of the new faith he had adopted. 
The rock-cut edicts of the same king are dated in his twelfth year, 
and convey ina less condensed form the same information— 
Buddhism without Buddha—but inculcating respect to parents 
and priests, kindness and charity to all men, and, above all, ten- 
derness to animals.” 

In addition to its antiquarian charm, Buddh Gaya has another 
in the quietude and peacefulness of its situation, far from the busy 
haunts of men. A very oasis in the desert it seems on reaching 
it after the drive from Gaya along a dry and sun-baked road. 
Trees free from grime and dust are ranged like faithful sentinels 
around the old buildings which have stood for over two thousand 
years; where the ground is not covered with “sacred traces,” 
the grass, watered by careful hands, grows as green as Indian grass 
can ever grow, at the foot of stupa and of rail. The whole place 
seems to accord with the memory of one of whom Barthélemy Saint 
Hilaire has truly said, “I do not hesitate to add that, with the 
exception of Christ alone, there is not amongst the founders of 
religion, a figure purer nor more touching than that of the Buddh.” 

Mary F. A. Tencu, F.A.I. 
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Fig. 1.—Opening of the Manton Barrow. The beginning. 


Notes on the Opening of a Bronze Age 
Barrow at Manton, near Marlborough’ 


T would be difficult to find in all England a more picturesque 
| old place than Marlborough, or one surrounded by country 
more charming and diversified. The great forest of Savernake 
with its unrivalled avenue, its magnificent timber, its lovely 
‘ glades, and the wide open Wiltshire Downs with their delightful 
sense of space and freedom, are both equally within reach of 
the lucky Marlburian. And, to give an added charm to all its 
beauty, the country vibrates with great historic and even greater 
pre-historic interests. 
To speak only of these latter that have drifted down to us 
through the ages: there are the flint tools of mysterious 





The barrow was opened by Mr. ‘B. Howard Cunnington, but the article is by 
Mrs. M. E. Cunnington. 
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paleolithic men from the gravels of Savernake Forest, the stupen- 
dous and no less mysterious Avebury Temple and Silbury Hill, 
the cromlechs and the barrows— derelicts stranded from the 
unfathomed depths of time. 

It is the human element in these relics of the past that make 
them of such surpassing interest—even of fascination to us; they 
are the labours of human hands, the creations of human brains, 
the embodiment of the ideas and of the aspirations, the hopes 
and the fears of men and-women like and yet unlike ourselves— 
our predecessors in the land, if not actually our ancestors. 


Fig. 2.—Sketch of Skeleton found in the Manton Barrow, showing position of 
grave goods, 
(Drawn by L. Ravenhiil.) 


Though less imposing than the greater works, the barrows are 
almost of greater fascination and of more poignant interest, because 
in these we get the most intimate, the most touching, and the 
most personal and human interest. Paradoxical as it sounds, 
it is yet true that the burial mounds of the dead have given us 
almost the only glimpse we have been able to obtain into the 
manner and conditions of life of the people who built them, and 
are the source from whence nearly all the little we know about 
these people has been gleaned. 
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A little over a mile from Marlborough, in the parish of Manton, 

and about four and a half miles in a straight line from the great 

Temple of 

Avebury, there 

lies a barrow 

beautifully, 

but not con- 

spicuously 

situated about 

midway down 

the hillside 

that slopes 

gently with a 

a Siaieers aes = southerly as- 

a pect to the 

river Kennet. 

At the opening of this barrow in October, 1906, it was the 
writer’s pleasure and privilege to assist. 

The barrow has suffered much through the action of the plough 
during the many years that it has been under cultivation, and 
already it could easily have 
escaped the notice of anyone not 
on the look-out for it. A few 
more years of continued ploughing, 
and all trace of its existence 
would have vanished for ever, and 
its contents have been scattered 
and unrecognised. The know- 
ledge of the danger impending to 
any relics that it might contain 
doubtless influenced Dr. Blake 
Maurice, of Marlborough, who is 
the landowner, and by whose 
kind permission and assistance 
it has been opened, in his deter- 
mination to have it investigated 
before it was too late, and arch- Fig. 4.—Bronse Dagger Blade. 
zologists are indebted to him for * Seale } linear. 
his timely and considerate action. 

The field in which it lies is known as Barrow Field or Piece, 
and seems to have been so called from time immemorial. That 
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it should thus have imposed its name upon the land in a neigh- 
bourhood where barrows are familiar objects, and where, formerly, 
they were even more numerous than they are to-day, is interesting 
as affording evidence of its former size and importance ; it suggests 
that this barrow must,*for some reason, have been thought of 
a little more consequence than most of its fellows. It recalls to 
mind the interesting and curious story told of the cairn near Mold, 
from which came the gold corselet now in the British Museum, 
and other tales analogous to it and equally weird. Is it possible 
that through the long centuries here also lingered’ a dim memory, 
enshrined in tradition, of some great deed or of a great and loving 
veneration ? though nothing more tangible now remains than 
the vague sense of interest and importance that the name implies. 

A slight natural swell or undulation appears to have been taken 
advantage of on which 
to build the mound, and 
that, together with the 
levelling and contortion 
to which it has been 
subjected, gives it some- 
what the appearance of 
a long barrow, and 
makes it impossible to 
say with any exactitude 
what the original size 
and shape of the mound 
had been, except that 
it was of the round barrow type, and of a very considerable 
size. 

This large, unshapely and scattered mound was attacked by 
means of a-trench 4 ft. wide cut from the south-westerly extremity 
towards the north-east, and designed to strike through its centre ; 
subsequently other trenches were cut towards the east and south, 
and the whole of the central part of the barrow was thrown over 
in the hope, that proved futile, of finding secondary interments. 
To lessen the risk of objects from the ploughed surface becoming 
confused with the undisturbed material of the barrow, the soil to a 
‘depth of a foot was removed along this trench before the deeper 
digging was done. At the-highest point of the barrow the depth to 
the undisturbed chalk was only 3 ft.9 ins. Irregular layers of 
yellowish colour, that appeared to be the result of burning, were 


Fig. 5.—Earthenware (?) Stud. Enlarged twice linear. 
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noticed throughout the mound. It was suggested that these 
might have been caused by bush fires that had swept over the 
ground at times when it was covered with gorse and undergrowth, 
but some of the layers were too deep and all too irregular to admit 
readily of this explanation, unless we allow that the mound was 
added to at many subsequent dates. 

One really well worked flint arrow-head was picked up in the 
barrow on the old ground level, but besides this few stray objects 
of interest came to light during the digging ; a few worked flints 
such as may be picked up on the surface of the field, a few flints 
and pieces of sarcen stone that had been subjected to heat, a few 
bones and teeth of animals, and a few scattered fragments of 
charcoal were the only finds, in spite of a careful watch. It is 
somewhat remarkable that only one fragment of pottery was found 
in the whole barrow, and this was of doubtful age. 

The interment was reached 34 ft. from the beginning of the 
first trench. Presuming that the mound was originally circular, 
its diameter appears to have been about 66 ft., so that the burial 
had taken place as nearly as possible at its centre. 

Considering the mutilated condition of the barrow, there was a 
considerable element of good luck in the fact that the skeleton 
was discovered to lie exactly in the centre of the trench. 

The interment proved to be that of the unburnt skeleton of 
an adult, lying in a crouched position, and surrounded by an 
unusual number and variety of grave goods. 

From I ft. to 1 ft. 6 ins. in front of the skeleton there were about 
two spadefuls of clayey soil full of bones, too much broken and 
decayed to admit of any identification. It seems probable that 
this bony mass was the remnant of a food offering that had been 
made for the benefit of the departed; the bones had certainly 
been broken into small pieces of a few inches in length before they 
had been put in the ground. 

The skeleton lay on its left side with the knees drawn up to 
the chin, the left hand under the head, the other close to the knees, 
and head towards the south-east—or, to be more accurate, that 
was the direction of the axis of the body, for the head was much 
bent forward and pressed down towards the breast bone. 

The bones apparently all lay in their natural positions, with 
only such falling together and crushing as would result from decay 
and the pressure of the earth above. Unfortunately, they were 
considerably decayed, and, although their positions could be 
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clearly traced as they lay in the ground, many of them fell at once 
to powder when touched. The skull had been crushed into frag- 
ments, and much of it was in a powdery condition. 

The body seems to have been placed on the old ground level 
with no grave or cist to protect it, and without any large stones 
or flints round it. From the nature of the surrounding soil, how- 
ever, it seems probable that the body had been completely 
covered over with turfs, and these may have been intended to 
serve, in some measure, as a protection in the absence of any other 
form of cist. The skeleton was at a depth of only 2 ft. 6 ins. below 
the present surface; it had been so contracted as to only occupy 
a space 3 ft. 2 ins. long by 2 ft. wide. 


Fig. 6.—Lignite Bead, ornamented with gold caps and honda. | 
Enlarged twice linear. 

The following objects were found to have been placed beside 
the dead; for what purpose they were there, or of what they are 
significant, we can only conjecture. The exact positions in which 
they were found will be readily understood by reference to the 
numbers and to the accompanying sketch (fig. 2). 

No. 1. A pommel of dark amber much decayed. On each side. 
are two holes for rivets. It was found near, and is believed to have 
been the pommel to the handle of the small bronze blade number 2. 
Length 1} ins. (fig. 3). 

No. 2. A small bronze blade, length } in. (fig. 4). 

No. 3. Stud of earthenware (?) found close to neck of skeleton. 
Diameter }; in. (fig. 5). 

. No. 4. Spherical bead of lignite, capped at each end by thin gold 
caps and encircled by three gold bands, Each cap and each band 

3 
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has three parallel lines engraved round it. The core has incised 
lines encircling it corresponding to the lines on the gold. The 
bead has a hole bored through it very large in proportion to its 
size, the diameter of the hole being } of an inch, or nearly half 
of the diameter of the bead. The edges of the caps are beaten 
over inside the hole. Diameter of bead § in. (fig. 6). 

No. 5. A disc of red amber framed in borders of thin gold. The 
gold borders are engraved with six concentric accurately drawn 
lines. There are a number of depressed dots placed with great 
care at regular intervals of 35 in. apart in the lines. Both sides 

are alike, and the 

disc is slightly 

convex, the rim 

being 3 of an in. 

in thickness and 

has two parallel 

incised lines round 

it. The two bor- 

ders are separate 

pieces of gold, and 

one of the lines 

round the rim has 

been taken advan- 

tage of to join the 

two together; so 

skilfully has this 

been done that in 

= some places the 

Fig. 7.—Amber Disc in gold setting. Enlarged twice linear. join is not easy 

to detect. There 

are two holes bored in the rim, and these seem to have been in 

connection with some arrangement for suspension. Diameter of 
disc + in. (fig. 7). 

No. 6. A “ Lancet.” It consists now of two hollow oblong sheaths 
of thin gold, into one of which is inserted a small bronze blade. 
When complete, this curious little instrument probably consisted 
of a core of wood into which was inserted the bronze blade, the 
wood being encased in the thin sheaths of gold. The smaller, or 
‘handle end, has two holes for rivets, evidently intended to fasten 
the gold securely on to the wooden core; the other sheath has 
no rivet holes, but was probably kept in place by means of the 
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blade. There is no doubt as to the relative position of the two 
sheaths; they were found lying exactly as here represented, 
touching each other with the little bronze blade still in place. 
The blade has no appearance of ever having been broken, but 
is of the original size and shape. The smaller, or handle end, is 
enriched by bands of incised lines; each band has: three lines, 
and there are five bands. The blade end is similarly treated, 
but there are seven bands instead of five. The lines are drawn 
with great precision. Length respectively of sheaths, $ and § in. 
(fig. 8). . ; 
No. 6A. End of sheath showing rivet holes (fig. 9). 
No. 7. One 
hundred and fifty 
small flat circular 
beads of jet or 
shale (only one 
hundredand forty- 
four are represent- 
ed here, as six are 
preserved in a 
piece of clay, as 
found (fig. 10). 
No.7A. Largest 
bead (fig. 10). 
No. 7B. Smal- 


lest bead (fig. IO), Fig. 8.— Bronze Lancet in gold mounting. 
Enlarged twice linear. 


No. 7c. Fossil 
(?) used as a bead (fig. 10). 

No. 8. Five small much decayed amber beads. Not illustrated. 

No. 9. Small square tanged bronze awl, length 2 ins. (fig. I1). 

No. 10. Small tanged bronze awl. Curiously the two points are 
in wonderful preservation and quite sharp, while the central part 
is much decayed. Length 1§ ins. (fig. 11). 

No. 11. Tanged awl of bronze, length 3} ins. (fig. 11). 

No. 12. Small bronze dagger blade. It-is too much corroded to 
see any ornamentation if it ever had any. The two rivets are 
still in it. Length 1? ins. (fig. 4). 

No. 13. Three beads found together at the feet of the skeleton. 
13A is of black shale or jet, and fluted; 13B is of some pinkish 
substance resembling soft stone. It is irregularly shaped, and 
has such a large perforation as to be almost better described as 
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a ring than as a bead ; the third is white and very soft and fragile, 
and much resembles chalk in substance. This last was in frag- 
ments and is not illustrated (fig. 10). 

No. 14. A perfect specimen of a “‘ Grape ’’ Cup. It has five rows 
of knobs, and seventeen small perforations placed at irregular 
distances. The perforations are placed between the second row 
of knobs, and as the knobs are not very regular, a hole seems to 
have been made only between such as afforded a convenient space. 
The ware is brownish outside, but where chipped it shows quite 
black. Height 24 ins., tim diameter 2 ins., base diameter 2} ins. 
(fig. 12). 

No. 15. The small rude cup-like vase (fig. 13) should perhaps be 
classed as belonging to the type known as “ incense cups.” It is 
decorated with a series of small oblong punctures in would-be 

vertical rows; the rows are fairly 

straight at first, but the artist seems 

soon to have got into difficulties, and 

the lines become increasingly slanting 

until they are at such an angle that 

they never reach the bottom at all, 

and are allowed half way down the 

side to merge into the other lines. 

The more perfect portion of the rim 

= vee Git a is 4 of an in. in width, and has been 

Fig. 9.—End view of Sheath ot 4 

Lancet, showing rivet holes. decorated with a chevron pattern of 

Enlarged twice linear. lines drawn from edge to edge; the 

triangular spaces between the lines 

have punctured dots in them, and these dots and lines appear 

to have been filled in with some white stuff as if for the purpose 

of making the pattern stand out more clearly. Canon Greenwell 

mentions a somewhat similar case, where a pattern seems to have 

been emphasised by means of a white substance filling in the lines 

on an incense cup from a barrow at Aldbourne, Wilts. One half 

of the cup is much more crumbly and decayed than the other ; 

from this part the white filling is absent and the edges are blackened 

as if it had been in a fire, and more affected by it on one side than 

the other. It would seem that the crudeness of the ornamen- 

tation could only have been the result of sheer carelessness, or 
of an. intelligence and skill equal to that of a child. 

No. 16. Piece of clay showing impressed pattern of cloth 
(fig. 14). 
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Nine feet almost due south of the skeleton, and 1 ft.2 ins. below 
the present surface, a vessel of the cinerary urn type (fig. 15) was 
disclosed. It had been crushed into several pieces by the weight 
of the earth above, and was also slightly damaged by the work- 
man’s pick; it has, however, been repaired, and is now complete. 


Ce ial a 


Fig. 10.—Jet Necklace and Beads. 


Scale } linear. 


It stood in an upright position, but with no signs of ashes or of 
burnt material of any sort inside it, nor was there any sign of an 
interment, burnt or unburnt, near it. Immediately beneath 
it the earth was a little reddened and discoloured as if by fire, 
and there were a few specks of charcoal; but the traces of fire 
were slight, and quite local. The vessel might be chosen as 
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typical of a cinerary urn from its general shape and heavy over- 
hanging rim, which latter feature Canon Greenwell says may be 
regarded as the principal characteristic of this class of urn. But 
in spite of its form, as it contained no bones or ashes, one is forced 
to the conclusion that it may have served the purpose of a food 
vessel, and that it had probably contained some form of food 
offering made to the dead at some time subsequent to the burial, 
and during’or after the piling up of the barrow. 

There are several recorded instances where urns of a charac- 
teristic cinerary type have apparently been used to contain food 
offerings instead of the more usual form of food vessel or drinking 
cup; there are also instances where the food offering appears 
to have been placed at a considerable distance from the resting- 
place of him to, whose service it was dedicated. 


Fig. 11.—Three Bronze Awls. Scale } linear. 


About a foot beneath the urn there were a few broken and 
much decayed bones, about one half in quantity and similar in 
character to those found in front of the skeleton; this gave rise to 
the hope that there was another interment somewhere near, but 
the hope proved groundless, and it seems possible that this had 
also been a food offering of a date later than that of the burial. 

The Grape Cup was found behind the neck within a few inches 
of the shoulders—so close, indeed, that some of the vertebrz had 
to be disturbed before it could be removed with safety. It was 
lying on its side tilted towards the skeleton; it had, however, 
probably been placed in an upright position, and only tilted 
forward as the bones collapsed. 

The incense cup was also at the back of the skeleton ; it was 
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a foot to 18 ins. behind the Grape Cup on a slightly higher level, 
and apparently must have been placed there after the body had 
been at least partially buried. 

The dagger blade lay some 3 ins. in front of the feet. Ves- 
tiges of its wooden handle were discernible, and fragments of the 
wood still adhered to the rivets. The handle had been about 
4 ins. in length, and thus only long cnough to admit of its being 
grasped in the hand. The three bronze awls were close together 
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Fig. 12.—Grape Cup Urn. Scale } linear. 


behind the dagger, to the front of which were the three single beads. 
The stud was near the chin, in such a position as at once to suggest: 
that it had been used to fasten a garment of some sort round the 
neck. : 

Lying near each other, and from 6 to 8 ins. from the head, were 
the disc of gold and amber, the spherical bead, the gold handled 
lancet, a small bronze blade and amber pommel, and the jet and 
amber beads. The beads had certainly been threaded together, 
and lay in rows embedded in the clay ; the rows lay over one another 
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as though the string of beads had been deposited in a little heap 
and not laid out in any order. They were not round the neck. 
Some of the beads were stained with bronze from actual contact 
with the small bronze blade. 

The ground immediately above and beneath the skeleton was 
of a clayey and highly tenacious substance, and very favourable 
for receiving and retaining impressions. This clay was first 
loosened with a small sharp mason’s trowel, and then removed 
with the hand. On the clay that had been in contact with the 
skeleton, both on the upper and the under side, a distinctly 
reticulated pattern was quite ‘plainly visible. Apparently the 
body had been wrapped in some coarsely woven material, and 


Fig. 13.—Incense Cup. Scale } linear. 


though nearly every particle of this cloth had disappeared, a~ 
visible proof of its former presence was afforded by the impression 
that its threads had left on the tell-tale clay. A minute fragment 
or two of the actual cloth, or rather casts of the cloth formed by 
the deposit of carbonate of lime, have been preserved. 

The impress of the cloth extended beyond the head, and whether 
placed there singly or as forming part of a head-dress, the objects 
described as found together by the head were also within the area 
of the cloth. There were vestiges of wood round the head, and 
in places the fibre of the wood could be seen resting on the impress 
of the cloth. Of what extent this wood had been, and what its 
purpose, it was not found possible to determine; it might have 
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been a piece of wood placed over and about the head possibly 
with the idea of protection to it and to the accompanying relics. 
It was interesting to notice that there had been two qualities of 
cloth used, one considerably coarser than the other, and it is 
mainly of the coarser one that fragments are preserved. 

On removing the bones it was noticed that the ground im- 
mediately beneath the skeleton and about the head was stained a 
reddish colour. Dr. C. W. Cunnington, of Hampstead, has kindly 
analysed the incrustation and finds it to be the hydrated peroxide 
of iron. Mr. T. H. 

Powell; of Den- 
mark Hill, to 
whom also a speci- 
men was submit- 
ted, has kindly re- 
ported as follows : 

‘“‘T have ex- 
amined the red 
stain under the 
microscope, and 
can detect signs 
of wood structure, 
and think, there- 
fore, the rest has 
completely decay- 
ed, except where 
the tissue has been 
replaced by iron 
rust ; it might be 
all that is left of 
a flaxen garment, Fig. 14.—Impression of Woven Fabric in Clay. 
but I managed to Enlarged twice linear. 


detach one or two 
small fragments which are rather too thick. Iron oxide has the: 


property of replacing, and thus coarsely preserving wood and such 
like tissue (vegetable) and often forms a sort of cement. The stain 
is iron oxide. I have tested it chemically. If the barrow was on 
top of the chalk, the clay would certainly be highly ferruginous 
and the stain might very probably have been derived direct from 


the chalk.”’ 
The wood fibre detected by Mr. Powell came from about the 
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head, and his report thus satisfactorily accounts for the red in- 
crustation: the vegetable fibre of the garment round the body 
(linen) and the wood about the head had been to some extent 
replaced by iron oxide from the surrounding clay, thus forming a 
layer or incrustation of red colour. 

Previous to this discovery, there seem to have been only 
six recorded finds of Grape Cups. They were so named by 
Sir R. Colt Hoare, and re-named “ nodulated cups ’”’ by Dr. Thur- 
man, who included amongst their number a small rude urn now 
in the Museum at Devizes, which, though nodulated, can by no 
stretch of the imagination be classed as a Grape Cup. Four of 
these cups are in the Museum at Devizes, one is in the Bristol 
Museum, and one has been lost sight.of. With the exception 
of the one at Bristol that was found in a barrow at Priddy in 
the neighbouring county of Somerset, they have all been found 
in Wiltshire barrows. 

I€ is just a hundred years ago since the last recorded find of gold 
in a Bronze Age barrow in Wiltshire, and the present one makes 
only the eighth similar find in the county, while in the whole of the 
rest of England and Wales there have been scarcely as many more. 
Five of the gold-bearing barrows were on Salisbury Plain—one 
close to its edge at Upton Lovel in the valley of the Wyly, and 
one at Mere in the extreme west of the county, about eight miles 
in a straight line from Upton Lovel. All these were in South 
Wilts, and Dr. Thurman remarks “no objects of the precious 
metal are found in the barrows in North Wilts.” This find at 
Manton seems to be the first exception to the rule. 

It is worthy of note that, while only seven Grape Cups are 
known to have been found, and only eight Wiltshire barrows have 
contained gold, in three cases the Grape Cup and the gold were 
found associated in the same barrow. — 

There are in the Museum at Devizes two pendants that came 
from a barrow on Salisbury Plain strikingly similar to the one found 
at Manton—indeed, so alike are they that it seems possible that 
they were made by the same hands; the only difference appears 
to be that those from the Plain are slightly larger, being 1} ins. 
in diameter, and that instead of the lines of ornamentation being 
equi-distant, they are arranged in two bands. The arrangement 
of the holes for suspension and the dotted lines are identical. A 
pair of similar pendants now in the British Museum also came 
from a Wiltshire barrow. These are covered with a thin casing of 
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gold, but what the centre is made of is not stated; they are 
ornamented with a zigzag or chevron pattern. . These pendants 
are usually, but not invariably, found in pairs. Stukeley records 
the finding of a single one, and describes it as a “ button-like 
object completely covered with a film of thin gold,” with a core 
of what he calls “earth,” but what Dr. Thurman suggests was 
really decayed amber. In other instances somewhat similar 
pendants have been found singly; these pendants have been 
described as “ ear-rings,’’ but it is at least equally probable that 
they were worn 

round the neck or 

on the breast, cr 

even on the fore- 

head, and that 

their form may 

be symbolical— 

possibly of Sun 

worship. They 

have been sorarely 

met with, and then 

always with inter- 

ments of evident 

wealth and im- 

portance, that it 

seems not unrea- 

sonable to suggest 

that they may 

have been sym- a 

bolical badges of Fig. 15.—Cinerary Urn. Scale 4 linear. 

some sort. 

The lancet (No. 6) is perhaps the most interesting and unusual 
of all the Manton barrow finds. The only thing at all similar to 
it of which there seems to be any record came from the same barrow 
as the pendants in the Museum at Devizes previously referred to, 
and is also in that Museum. In this case the small bronze blade 
is let into a piece of dark amber, which is bound round with four 
fillets of gold. These curious little cutting instruments may have 
been used in a ceremonial rite of some kind, or be symbolical of 
one so used. It is a curious coincidence that these two “ lancets ”’ 
should have been found with nearly identical pendants of gold 
and amber. It would be intensely interesting, and perhaps throw 
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"a flood of light on the culture and beliefs of the Bronze Age, could 
we but read the riddle of these things aright. 

The constant occurrence of the number three is interesting : 
on the disc No. 5 the concentric circles are divisible by three, the 
lines on the bands of ornament on the spherical bead are in threes, 
as are also those on the gold-handled lancet ; there were three 
beads of different colours and materials placed certainly not with- 
out some distinct intention at the feet of the skeleton, and together 
with these were the three bronze awls—differing and yet alike 
in their general character. 

It was in one sense disappointing not to find more than one 
interment in the whole of this large barrow, but, on the other hand, 
the absence of any other is in itself suggestive, and lends itself 
to much interesting if not very profitable conjecture. It is just 
possible that there may have been others and that they have been 
ploughed out, a fate that not uncommonly overtakes burials in 
the more superficial parts of barrows; but as the whole of the 
centre of the mound was turned over without result, any other 
burial, if one ever took place within it, could not have been in 
very close association with the first. 

Professor Fawcett, in conjunction with Professor Reynolds, 
of University College, Bristol, have kindly identified the bones 
and teeth of animals found during the excavation of the barrow, 
The bones are those of the ox, sheep, deer, pig, and fox ; the teeth 
those of the ox, pig, and fox. The bones are few in number and 
fragmentary. Those of the sheep are much smaller than those of 
most breeds of modern sheep. The bones and teeth were, with the 
exception of the fox, found singly throughout the barrow, and their 
presence there seems to have been quite accidental. Two of the 
pig’s teeth and several. of those of the ox were found on the old 
ground level, and must have been lying there when the barrow 
was built ; the others were probably thrown in with the soil when 
the mound was piled up. The bones of the fox were all found to- 
gether and are the remains of one skeleton. They were only a foot 
to sixteen inches below the present surface, and possibly—even 
probably—have no antiquarian interest. It is quite likely that at 
some time when the ground was uncultivated and covered with 
scrub there was a hole or burrow there into which the creature 
crawled and died. 

The bones of the skeleton were rather small and slender, but 
with strong muscular attachments. The individual had suffered 
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from rheumatic arthritis, and had a remarkable and uncommon 
malformation of the nasal bones. 

Dr. Beddoe has kindly made the following report on the skull 
and the measurements of the bones as submitted to him :— 


‘* BRADFORD-ON-AVON, 
** October 24th, 1906. 
‘With reference to the human. bones from a barrow near 
Marlborough which Mr. Cunnington has kindly given me an oppor- 
tunity of examining, I am of opinion that they probably belonged 


Fig. 16.—Opening of the Manton Barrow. The end. 


to a female of considerable age. I base this opinion on the appar- 
ently small size of the cranium, the absence of prominent develop- 
ment of the supraciliary arches and of the muscular attachments, 
and the moderate stature, as deduced from the lengths of the 
humerus and the femur. The humerus, if, as reported to me, 
12°5 inches in maximum length, would, if masculine, indicate a 
stature of 63°9 inches by Manouvrier’s scale, but if feminine, of 
62°8 inches. Pearson’s figures would be 64 and 62°8 inches. The 
femur, of 17? inches, or 45I mm’s, would yield by Manouvrier’s 
scale 65'1 inches, or 63°6, but by Pearson’s 65°4 if masculine, and 
64 if feminine. The skull is not capable of being satisfactorily 
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recomposed, but it appears to have been elliptic and mesocephalic ; 
the greatest length may have been about 170 millimeters; the 
breadth, yet more difficult to estimate, may have been 130 or a 
little more. The bones are rather thick for a female skull. The 
teeth are a good deal worn down by hard food ; the mandible strong 
and the angle not very obtuse. 

‘* On the whole, I conjecture that these remains belonged to a 
woman of considerable age, and that their period was somewhere 
during the latter portion of the Bronze Age. 


‘JOHN BEDDOE.” 


All the relics are now in the safe keeping of Dr. Blake Maurice, 
at Marlborough. It should be added that it is the intention of 
Dr. Blake Maurice to re-inter the skeleton, and to rebuild the mound 
and to plant it with trees, so that in future it shall be held sacred 
from the plough and still be dedicated to the memory of one who, 
though now nameless, must once have been numbered among 
the illustrious in the land. 

(Mrs.) M. E. CUNNINGTON. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





STONE CIRCLE NEAR ABERFELDY, PERTHSHIRE. 

(Collotype Frontispiece.) 
THE megalithic monument shown on the frontispiece is situated about 
50 yards south of the high road from Aberfeldy to Kenmore, near a 
house called Croft Moraig (see Six-inch Ordnance Map of Perthshire, 
sheet 48 S.E.). It is four miles from Aberfeldy and two miles from 
Kenmore. The point where the river Lyon joins the Tay is half-a-mile 
to the north-west. 

A plan of the monument is given in a paper by Mr. Alexander 
Hutcheson, F.S.A. (Scot.), in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, vol. xxiii. (1889), p. 356. It consists of three concentric 
circles of standing stones. The inner circle is 25 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, 
the middle circle 41 ft. 3 ins., and the outer circle 58 ft. The largest 
stone is 6 ft. 6 ins. high by 4 ft. wide by 2 ft. 6 ins. thick. The photograph 
was taken by the late Mr. Magnus Jackson, F.S.A. (Scot.), of Perth. 


AN ANCIENT ‘‘ BULL-RING.” 


THERE are said to be but six undoubted examples of the ancient ‘‘ bull- 
ring’ now in existence in England, but at Snitterton—a small hamlet 
near Matlock—in Derbyshire, is an undoubted example, which should 
make a seventh. 
The other six, which, with one exception, are still, of course, like this, 
in situ, are at 
Loppington, in Shropshire. 
Brading, in the Isle of Wight. 
Horsham, in Sussex. 
Battle, in Sussex (buried, lately). 
Cellarhead, in Staffs. — 
Kilham, in Yorks. (not in situ). 
This example at Snitterton seems to have been strangely overlooked, 
but there may be many others, snugly hidden away in tiny and obscure 
villages, which the painstaking antiquary has, as yet, not discovered. 
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The term ‘‘ bull ring ” is applicable just as much to the actual metal 
ring as it is to the circle, or open space, reserved for this degrading form 
of, what was at one time termed, Sport. 

In 1835 happily the law stepped in and put its foot down, enacting 
that in future the baiting of bulls should be illegal; this, however, did 
not prevent this disgusting spectacle from being one of the features of 
the ‘‘ wakes’’—as village festivals are termed in the North Midlands— 
at Eccles, in Lancashire, right up till 1840. It is even related by a writer 
in The Globe that this form of amusement was in use, at times, till about 
1853 at West Derby, Liverpool. The same writer also mentions the 
fact that in a book on “ Liverpool as it was,” a record is preserved of one 
particularly plucky bull which, after having shown its fighting pro- 
pensities to be of a high order, was, as a great treat, taken to the play / 

After some days of this cruel baiting, the unfortunate beast was 
dragged off in triumph and coloured ribbons, and installed with due 
ceremony in one of the boxes of the Liverpool Theatre. 

The ring at Horsham, Sussex, is to be found near the village stocks, 
in a small enclosure near the Carfax—as the point from which the main 
streets of the town radiate, is called. This specimen is said to have last 
been used about 1814. 

Lancashire seems to have been much to the fore in the enjoyment of 
this form of ‘‘ Sport,” as at Preston there is still a stone to be seen, in 
the Market Place, in which a ring was once fixed ; it has, however, dis- 
appeared, and now only the stone remains. Chesterfield, Derbyshire, 
also had one in the Market Place, for a local bye-law enacts that every 
bull, killed for human consumption, should previously be baited in the 
Market Place, unless the butcher should care to pay a fine of 3s. 4d. 
It would seem very doubtful that any butcher, for butchers are not as 
a rule the most tender-hearted and humanitarian members of society, 
would miss the chance of seeing a helpless creature tormented, lose the 
chance of a good tender carcase, or lose his 3s. 4d. 

To save the dogs, whose duty it was to worry and tear the unfortunate 
bull, the poor brute’s horns were rendered harmless by being tipped 
with rounded knobs ; so, tied up by the nose and with his natural weapon 
of defence rendered practically inefficacious, the poor beast’s chance 
was but a sorry one. 

A detailed history of this now obsolete sport remains to be written, 
but, as we have seen, the actual measure suppressing this barbarity 
was safely passed in 1835. A similar measure was attempted in 1809, 
but one fiery member spoke warmly and eloquently in favour of the 
continued observance of this custom, maintaining that this ‘‘ manly ” (!) 
exercise was one of the prime reasons of our growth of population and 
survival of military ardour. The result of this empassioned eloquence 
was that the Bill for the suppression of bull-baiting was thrown out by 
a majority of 45 votes, 73 to-28. 
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When, however, the Bill at last became law, some twenty-six years 
later, the greatest adherents to the sport were compromised by a present 
of beef, not altogether to their complete satisfaction, as at Wokingham, 

In Thomas Muffett’s Health's Improvement, 1655, it is set forth that :— 

‘* Bull’s flesh, unless it be very young, is utterly unwholesome and 
hard of digestion, yea, almost invincible. Of how hard and binding a 
nature bull’s blood is may appear by the place where they are killed ; 
for it glazeth the ' 
ground and maketh 
it of a stony hard- 
ness. To prevent 
which mischief 
either bulls in old 
time were torn by 
lions, or hunted by 
men, or baited by 
dogs, as we use 
them : to the intent 
that violent heat 
and motion might 
attenuate their 
blood, resolve their 
hardness, and make 
the flesh softer in 
digestion. Bull’s 
flesh being thus 
prepared, strong 
stomachs may re- 
ceive some good 
thereby, though to 
weak, yea, to tem- 
perate stomachs, it 
will prove hurtful.” 

With this con- EE at Se 
solation, perhaps, Fig. 1.—The Bull-ring, Snitterton, Derbyshire. 
those who were 
kind-hearted enough to.see the pain inflicted, comforted themselves. 

The bull ring from the centre of the little town of Kilham, in the 
East Riding of Yorks., is now built up in the churchyard wall. 

The existing bull-ring at Cellarhead is in perfect preservation, and 
in situ. Cellarhead is near to Werrington, is four miles from Hanley, 
three miles north of Caverswall, and is partly in the parish of Ched- 
dleston. The ring is now enclosed in the grounds of an ancient hotel, 
fixed in the centre of a natural amphitheatre. This old house was the 

4 
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Court House for Hanley a century ago, and the Court Room with its 
oak panelling still remains. 

The ring at Battle, Sussex, has of late years been buried beneath 
an inch or two of soil, just in front of the Abbey gate, during levelling 
operations. 

There was a ring at Guildford, and the stone yet remains im situ, 
though the great leather collar which secured the bull is in the possession 
of Dr. Williamson, of Guildford. 

At Totnes, Devon, the baitings were carried out at a spot known 
as the Plains, near the bridge, and in 1900 a ring was dug up here which 
doubtless was used in this barbarous sport. Plymouth celebrated 
its last bull-baiting in 1830, in a field in Gilbert’s Lane, Milehouse. 
The admittance was a shilling. ‘‘ The bull was tethered to the ground, 
and dog after dog was let loose to worry it preparatory to the slaughter. 
By degrees the bull turned up the ground to find a refuge for its nose 
and mouth; and again and again, one dog was tossed, another gored, 
a third was caught by the farmer’s wife—who ran about holding her 
apron open so that she might intercept the pets and break their falls. 
‘Fresh dog—form a lane!’ was the periodical cry, as a new trainer came 
forward to gain experience for his animal and to prove its expertness.” 
(From Mr. H. Whitfields’s Plymouth and Devonport : In times of War 
and Peace [1900].) 

The name of ‘‘ bull-ring ” still clings to many a locality at this day, 
perhaps the most notorious being that at Birmingham ; others are at 
Ashburton and Cullompton, in Devonshire, the latter place having two, 
termed the Higher and Lower Rings respectively ; Shropshire, in addition 
to that still in existence at Loppington, possessed two others, namely at 
Whitchurch and Ludlow, while Staffordshire used to have one at Great 
Chatwell. Southwark High Street, in London, had one prior to 1560, 
when it was demolished. The top of Corre Street, Ludlow, is called 
the “‘ Bull-ring,”’ and it is presumed that baiting took place here between 
the top of the hill, Corre Street, and the streets, Old Street, Gaolford, 
and the Narrows. 

Bye-laws were in force at other places in addition to Chesterfield 
for the propagation of this cruel pastime, as, in the recently edited 
Leicester Borough Records, it is enacted that : 

‘*no bocher kylle no bull to sell within this town, but yf it 
be bayted before in payne of a forfeiture thereoff.’’* 

A writer in The Globe quotes from an ancient book on ‘‘ Natural 
Magick ”’ of 1669, by J. P. Porta, in which the following occurs :— 

‘* The flesh of old oxen is hard and dry and will not easily 
boil,” therefore ‘‘ the butchers set hounds at them, and let them 
prey upon them, and they will for some hours defend themselves 





* This order was made ‘‘ on Thursday before S. Simon and S. Jude,” at a Common Hall. 
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with their horns; at last, being overcome by multitudes of dogs, 
they fall with their ears torn, and bit in their skin ; these, brought 
into the shambles, and cut up, are more tender than ordinary.” 

Thus, apart from the love of ‘‘ sport,’ which is the Englishman’s 
chief inheritance, there was an idea that the meat was improved in 
quality, as we have seen. The provision of suitable bulls fell, at 
Southampton, on the shoulders of the Mayor ; at Weymouth a special 
detective seems to have been kept to spy upon the local butchers, for 
according to The Encyclopedia of Sport in 1618 one Edward Hardy, 
butcher, ‘‘ one of the searchers sworn and appointed for the viewing and 
searching of corrupt flesh killed within borough and towne, sayeth and 
presented upon his said oath that John Hingston, butcher there, upon 
Friday, being the fourteenth day of this instant monthe (August), did 
kill a bull unbaited, and did put the flesh thereof unto sale, and thereupon 
he is amerced by Mr. Mayor at iijs. iijd.” 

In 1646 another member of the same family, Justinian Hingston, 
was fined for the same offence. 

’ In later years this now obsolete custom had in some way deteriorated 
and become more brutal even, in that there was no excuse about tough 
meat, as the meat was not devoured. In 1716 the following advertise- 
ment was made public :— 

‘* At the request of several persons of quality, on Monday, 
the 11th of this instant of June, is one of the largest and most 
mischievous of bears that ever was seen in England to be batted 
to death, with other variety of bull-baiting and bear-baiting ; as also 
a wild bull to be turned loose in the same place, with fireworks 
all over him.” 

- Again, in 1730, despite efforts to suppress the sport, we have the 
following advertisement of His Majesty’s Bear Garden :— 

‘* A mad bull to be dressed up with fireworks and turned loose 
in the game place. Likewise a dog to be dressed up with fireworks 
over him, and turned loose with the bull among the men in the 
ground. Also a bear to be turned loose at the same time; and 
a cat to be tied to the bull’s tail. 

“* NoTtE.—The doors will be opened at four, and the sport (sic) 
begin at five exactly, because the diversion will last long, and the - 
days grow short.” 

There, then, are the brutalities which our ancestors gloated over and 
calied sport, which fine ladies did not hesitate to patronise, and which 
the most brutalised alien scum of London, now, would sicken at, even. 

A very instructive article appeared in The Encyclopedia of Sport, 
giving many references to past tournaments. 

The bull was always in-worse plight than the bear, in that the latter 
was a considerable expense, bulls were cheap and their meat was improved 
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by the treatment they received ;: he had, too, a fair, but not always a 
certain chance of having a game with his persecutors. One case in 
particular deserves mention ; it is told of a worthy publican at Stamford 
who, heated with the chase and excitement, was pursued by the tormented 
animal to the river’s brink. He plunged in and promptly expired from 
apoplexy brought on by the shock. 

In the work previously referred to the following occurs :— 

‘It is well to distinguish between the bull-running and the 
bull-baiting proper, of which the former was seen in its greatest 
perfection at Tutbury, Staffs., and at Stamford. 

“‘ The traditional origin at Stamford was a chance fight between 
two bulls in a meadow by the town. A dog interfered in the 
fight and drove one of the bulls into the town, where it was 
promptly beset by all the other dogs, and ‘ became so stark 
mad that it ran over man, woman and child that stood in its way.’ 
The Lord of the town, William, Earl of Warenne, was attracted 
by the tumult, and it appealed so keenly to his sense of humour 
that he bestowed the meadows in which the quarrel started upon 
the butchers of the town, upon condition that they should provide 
a mad bull, for the continuance of that sport, every year on the 
day or week before Christmas. 

“The bull was always stabled overnight in an alderman’s out- 
house, and for the next day all shops were closed, all business 
suspended. The only rule of the game seems to have been that 
there must be no iron on the bull-clubs. The bull was turned 
out, and then, in butcher’s picturesque style ‘ hivie, shivie, 
tag and rag,’ men, women and children of all sorts and sizes, 
with all the dogs in the town, promiscuously run after him, with 
their bull-clubs scattering dirt in each other’s faces, as when 
Theseus and Pirithous conquered Hell and punished Cerberus. 
‘ A ragged troupe of boys and girls do follow him with stones, 
with clubs and whips, and many nips, they part his skin from 
bones.’ And (which is the greater shame) I have seen both 
senatores majorum gentium et matrones (sic) de eodem gradu, 
following this bulling business.” 

Tutbury has already been mentioned in regard to its bull-running, 
and the following account appears in Blount’s Tenures of Land and 
Customs of Manors :— 

** After dinner all the minstrels repair to the Priory Gate in 
Tutbury, without any manner of weapons, attending the turning 
out of the bull, which the bailiff of the Manor is obliged to provide, 
and is there to have the tips of his horns sawed off, his ears and 
tail cut off, his body smeared all over with soap, and his nose 
blown full of beaten pepper. Then the steward causes proclama- 
tion to be made that all manner of persons, except minstrels. 
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shall give way to the bull, and not come within forty foot of him, 
at their own peril, nor hinder the minstrels in their pursuit of him ; 
after which proclamation the Prior’s bailiff turns out the bull 
among the minstrels, and if any of them can cut off a piece of his 
skin before he runs into Derbyshire, then he is the King of Music’s 
bull, but if the bull gets into Derbyshire, sound and uncut, he 
is the Lord Prior’s again. If the bull be taken and a piece of him 
cut off, he is then brought to the bailiff’s house, and there collared 
and roped, and so brought to the bull-ring, in the high street at Tutbury, 
and there batted with dogs; the first course in honour of the 
King of Music, the second in honour of the Prior, the third for 
the town, and if more, for the divertisement of the spectators, 
and after he is baited the King? may dispose of him as he pleases. 

‘* This usage is of late perverted; the young men of Stafford 
and Derbyshires contend with cudgels about a yard long, the one 
party to drive the bull into Derbyshire, the other to keep him in 
Staffordshire, in which contest many heads are often broken. 
The King of Music and the bailiff have also of late compounded, 
the bailiff giving the King five nobles (£1 13s. 4d.) in lieu of his 
right to the bull, and then sends him to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
manor at Hardwicke, to be fed and given to the poor at Christmas.”’ 

Was ever such barbarous torture before invented, to give ‘‘ pleasure ”’ 
out of the pain of a poor brute, whose ears and tail had been cut off, 
horns sawn down, and eyes blinded with pepper? driven from pillar to 
post and finally baited to death by a horde of mongrel curs amid a yelling, 
cheering crowd of brutalized spectators! The Duke of Devonshire stopped 
this disgusting series of exhibitions in 1778, ‘‘ respecting,’ we are told, 
‘‘ rather civility than antiquity.” 

The Stamford bull-running expired in 1840, but not without very 
much more than verbal protest. The Home Secretary at that time, 
Lord John Russell, together with a dragoon regiment and many hundred 
- special constables, endeavoured for five years to stop it, but the cleverness 
with which bulls were smuggled into the town and released in the streets 
always baffled their united force. 

Finally good sense came ‘to the rescue, and on November 3rd, 1840, 
the inhabitants, at a public meeting, decided, owing to the large cost - 
of the military necessary, to cease this cruel system of torture, from 
no sympathy with the bull. Somewhat similar scenes took place at 
Wokingham, whose people took a pride in their bull-ring, and when the 
Corporation ordered the suppression of the game in 1822 great resentment 
was aroused locally. 

A certain George Staverton had bequeathed two bulls annually, 





* The italics are mine. 
? Evidently the *‘ King of Music.” 
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to be baited and then given away to the poor. When the Corporation 
stepped in, and decided to kill the bulls in a more humane way, the 
populace rose in anger. Year after year the yard where the bulls were 
to be decently despatched was broken into by the infuriated mob and 
their legal prize carried off, and secretly, or rather informally, baited to 
death ; this occurred certainly once in 1835, and we are told that one 
amateur and enthusiastic bull-baiter ‘‘ lying on the ground, actually 
seized the poor brute by the nostril with his teeth.” 

This cruel tethered baiting subsided for good in 1840, after a stiff 
sentence of imprisonment had been passed on the ringleaders. 

Aylesbury rejoiced in a bull-baiting at the termination of the trial 
of Queen Caroline, and “ the jubilee of George the Third at Windsor by 
a like performance,” and so late as 1828 there was a baiting at Oakley, 
for which the bull was dosed with beer and gin ‘‘ to promote a little 
excitement in him!’ 

The Globe quotes an instance of a correspondent to a provincial paper 
who mentioned, not long ago, that he had been talking only recently 
with a lady who remembered witnessing, as a child, the baiting both of 
a bull and a bear, at places in Cheshire near the Shropshire border ! 

A contributor to Notes and Queries, some years ago, states that the 
owner of a dog, who was thought to have the pluck necessary to bait a 
bull, paid 1s. as entrance fee for that privilege, the dog ‘‘ pinning ’”’ the 
bull to receive 5s. 

The ‘‘ tethered ”’ manner of baiting a bull, as was in use at Snitterton, 
is thus described by a writer of the end of the seventeenth century :— 

‘* [ll say something of baiting the bull ; which is by having a 
collar about his neck, fastened to a thick rope about 3, 4 or 5 yards 
long, hung to a hook so fastened to a stake that it will turn round ; 
with this the bull circulates to watch his enemy, which is a mastiff 
dog (commonly used to the sport) with a short nose that his teeth 
may take the better hold. This dog, if right, will creep upon his 
belly that he may, if possible, get the bull by the nose, which the 
bull carefully tries to defend by laying it close to the ground, 
when his horns are also ready to do what in them lies to toss this 
dog; and this is true sport.* But if more dogs than one come 
at once, or they are cowardly and come under his legs, he will, 
if he can, stamp their guts out.’ 

Bull and bear baiting are fortunately now no more, likewise the 
baiting of badgers according to the old fashion, though there is no doubt 
that this latter custom, together with cock-fighting, has taken place under 
better conditions during the past few years, and will perhaps be heard of 
again. 





* Encyclopedia of Sport. oe 
? For the dog, no doubt ! 
3 From the Encyclopedia of Sport. 
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To hear the outcry which some people make about fox-hunfing, 
and especially the chase of the stag (domesticated or wild), one would 
imagine that the barbarities of past days were being continued under 
a different name at the present day; these good people seem to forget 
that the fox has his natural cunning, speed and knowledge of the country 
to help him—he is, moreover, at liberty—but in the “sport” described 
the poor brute could never escape death, if not at the ring, then at the 
shambles. 

It is to be hoped that these few notes on the old game of bull-baiting 
may bring forth other instances of rings which still exist at the present 
day; and in this case the list of seven specimens may receive a very con- 
siderable augmentation. Even if the ring is missing, the strong enclosure 


Fig. 2.—The Bull-ring, Snitterton, Derbyshire. 


which kept harm from the crowd may still exist, as at Great Chatwell, 
Staffs., where it forms the foundations of some workmen’s cottages. 

The example at Snitterton is situated near the north-eastern apex 
of the triangle enclosed by the junction of the Matlock to Snitterton : 
Hall road, the Snitterton Hall to Wensley road, and that from Wensley 
to Matlock. The staple, through which the ring passes, is considerably 
worn, showing that it has had no slight usage ; the whole is very massive, 
as though the people in the locality had been in no mind to be baited 
by the bull, instead of vice versd. 

This Derbyshire bull-ring- has, during the year of grace 1906, been 
excellently preserved by setting the staple in concrete 6 ins. deep, and, 
above that, 3 ins. of cement. The cement extends for a considerable 
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distance at the top (3 sq. ft.), and protects the staple and -ring from 
the effects of the water, which used to cover it after every storm of 
rain," when it was in the condition shown in fig. 1. The Derbyshire 
Archeological Society undertook the work. 

During the operation of digging down to the stone in which the staple 
is secured below ground, I had the good fortune to hear the views and 
recollections of several old villagers. One man, in particular, told 
me that he was told by his father that often in the evenings men from 
Winster, Wensley, and other neighbouring villages would bring down 
their bull-dogs to be tried against a bull at Snitterton, or else matched 
against one another. The constant use to which the ring and staple 
were thus subjected made the substitution of a new set of bull-baiting 
paraphernalia for the old, a wise precaution. I am told that last 
century the new stone was put in; it was 7 ft. deep and 2 ft. broad, 
and weighed so much that four horses were required for its carriage 
to Snitterton. When the stone was dug down to, this tale was found 
to be perfectly true in so far as the dimensions were concerned, and 
the staple—which projects 2 ft. from the top of the stone in order to 
reach the surface—was found to be quite sound, but somewhat worn 
at the top from use. The ring was likewise worn at one point. My 
informant described the importance of Snitterton during the early years 
of the past century, when it was on the turnpike road from Newhaven 
House to Nottingham, and “ there were three pubs. once on a time.” 

There are now no public-houses at Snitterton, and the village has 
apparently been growing beautifully less for some years. 

To revert to the actual bull-baiting. My informant told me that 
his father described the bull-dogs to him, and that they were much smaller 
and longer than the modern bull-dog (which he considered “‘ no good 
at all”), and more like the bull-terrier as regards head and neck, but 
shorter on the forelegs and generally brindled. 

The inhabitants of Snitterton take the keenest interest in their bull- 
ring, and were much delighted to see the effectual steps towards its 
perpetual protection which the Derbyshire Archeological Society so 
wisely undertook. The ring may not be so valyable nowadays as it 
will be, and when the barbarous sport is considered to be of sufficient 
archeological interest to form the subject of a monograph—as may 
happen in a few centuries—let us hope that the bull-ring at Snitterton 
may not be the only one left to tell its tale. 

The photographs show the situation of the ring, fig. 1, and in fig. 2 
may be seen the ring itself. In fig. 1 the arrow points directly to it. 

It would indeed be hard to imagine an alderman of past days, who 
perhaps delighted in a small portion of ‘‘ well-baited bull,” sitting down 
to devour part of a British bullock killed in one of our large city abattoirs 





* Owing to children playing with it, it was left lying in a hollow scooped out by them. 
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with, it is to be hoped, decency, cleanliness and despatch, or else one from 
Argentina, which had been shipped frozen! And yet but seventy years 
ago buil-baiting was in operation. 

How any Englishman, with his great inborn love of chivalry and 
fair play, could be party to such a cowardly and cruel observance, is 
much to be wondered at ; for, it must be remembered, the bull was allowed 
no chance of asserting himself with any force. G. LE BLANC SMITH. 


TITHE BARN, PLACE FARM, TISBURY, WILTSHIRE. 


In connection with the accompanying illustrations of the Tithe Barn at 
Place Farm, Tisbury, Wiltshire, a short note on the rest of the buildings 
may not be out of place, as it is an interesting example of an old grange. 
It was part of the possessions of the Abbey of Shaftesbury, and it is 
said that the Abbess used to visit it for the purpose of receiving the tithes. 
The present buildings exhibit one of the most perfect plans of a medieval 


Fig. 1.—Tithe Barn at Tisbury. Sketch ground plan. 
(Not to scale.) 


farm to be found in this country, consisting of a gateway with a large 
archway and side doorway, and formerly a porter’s room—now destroyed. 
This gateway has large buttresses facing the roadway; the lower part 
seems to be late thirteenth century work (Decorated), over which has been 
added a late fifteenth century room, approached by an external stone 
stairway. This room has been called a chapel, but there is no evidence 
that it wassuch; it is more likely a room for the servants or for casual 
visitors to be entertained in for the night. After entering this gateway 
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and crossing a large open space in a slightly diagonal direction, 
a second entrance is arrived at, but this is only a foot passage with a 
porter’s room on the east side, entered by a door in the passage ; here, 
also, an external stone stairway leads to a room over which is said to 
have been the Abbess’s private room. A little way beyond this second 
entrance is the present house, which, I think, originally consisted of 
a large hall and kitchen with a small room off from the hall; but 
additions have been made, ai:d the interior entirely altered to adapt it toa 
modern residence, so that it is difficult now to say what the arrange- 
ment was in the fifteenth century. I think there was a connection between 
the hall and the room over the second entrance. The great fireplace 
of the kitchen still exists, and the very beautiful fifteenth century chimney 


Fig. 2.—Tithe. Barn at Tisbury. Exterior view. 


is still in use. To the east of the open space before alluded to are the 
farm buildings, forming a parallelogram—the stables on the north, 
the cow-houses on the west, and the cart shed on the south; these, though 
modernized, are on the original site, and the walls are largely old. On 
the east side of the yard is the barn, which, though plain, is a very fine 
and perfect one; it is divided into thirteen bays by means of buttresses, 
the centre bay being carried out as a porch on either side, and having 
pointed arch doorways. There are four other doorways with segmental 
arches, but these are modern, though there seems to have been smaller 
entrances at a former time. Between each buttress is a long narrow 
slit for light and air; the gable ends have a central buttress each, as well 
as side ones, with similar slits for air and also one high up above the 
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central buttress. The roof is thatch. Internally, the principals corres- 
pond with the buttresses outside ; they are massive, rough-cut oak timbers, 
with double collars and curved braces, the lower collar and braces forming - 
a rough four-centred arch. The portion of the arch below the principal 
is let into a chace in the wall without any brackets; between each 
principal are three rows of purlins upon which the rafters carrying the 
thatch rests. Near the bottom of each curved piece there is a notch cut 
on the face, apparently for the purpose of propping the principal whilst 
getting it into position. The posts seen in the photograph are modern ; 


Fig. 3.—Tithe Barn at Tisbury. Interior view. 


the internal length is 188 ft. 3 ins., and the breadth 32 ft. 3 ins., the 
area of the roof 1,450 sq. yards—between one-quarter and one-third of 
an acre; the external length from out to out of the buttresses will be 
about 200 ft. I am indebted to J. H. Bracher, Esq., the tenant, for 
these dimensions, and also for permission to have the photographs taken 
by Mr. Britten. I may add that Mr, Bracher’s family have been tenants 
for over two hundred years. The sketch plan showing the relative 
position of the various buildings referred to is not in any way to scale, but 


gives a general idea of their arrangement. 
E. Towry WuytTE, F.S.A. 
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CARVED WOODEN PULPIT AT STANTON, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


THE interesting wooden pulpit here illustrated is in Stanton Church, 
near Broadway, Worcestershire. It was found a few years ago when 
the church was being restored, incased in a two-decker pulpit of much 
more recent date. 

Parker, in 
his Glossary of 
Architecture, 
speaking 
about ancient 
wooden __pul- 
pits says: 
“ Few, if any, 
are older than 
the Perpen- 
dicular ‘style,’ 
and Mackenzie 
states that the 
oldest one is 
at Fulbourne 
Cam, ctrca 
2330.” Or. 
J. C. Cox, in 
his Notes on 
the Churches - 
of Derbyshire, 
Vol. ii., page 
222, plate 9g, 
gives an illus- 
tration of a 
somewhat 
similar pulpit 
at Mellor, 
which he con- 
siders is not 
later than 
I 330-1340. 
The pulpit at 
Stanton is 
somewhat later, so it probably dates from the end of the fourteenth to 
the beginning of the fifteenth centuries. 

It being absolutely impossible to obtain a satisfactory photograph 
in the church, the pulpit was placed on a tomb in the churchyard for 
that purpose. Its height is about 4 ft. 9 ins. 


Wooden Pulpit at Stanton, Gloucestershire. 
(From a Photograph by R. L. B. Allen). 


R. L. BAuGH ALLEN. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY KNITTING STICK. 


THE annexed illustrations represent a knitting stick in the possession 
of Mr. F. Smith, of Bishop’s Stortford, who purchased it a few months 
ago at Bury St. Edmunds. 
In Vols. ix. and x. of 
the RELIQUARY a number 
of knitting sticks were 
figured, but I think this 
example is_ sufficiently 
differentiated to merit a 
separate note. The upper 
half of the stick is of 
round section; the flat- 
sided lower half bears, in 
addition to the incised 
decoration, the initials 
““M.L.,” and the date 
1767 on one side, and 
on the other the initials 
“T.L.” A chain of four 
‘links (the second link Knitting Stick dated 1767. 
has a swivel attached) 
with terminal hook depends from a semi-oval perforation at the base. 
The whole is beauti- 
fully cut out of a 
single piece of light 
coloured wood—query 
maple — and exhibits 
wonderful skill, 
especially when we 
remember that in all 
probability only a 
pocket knife was used 
in its execution. 
Unfortunately I 
omitted to take mea- ‘ 
surements, but I 
should say the figures 
are about half the 
size of the original. 
Knitting Stick dated 1767. I have to thank 
Mr. Smith, not only 
for allowing me to snniaiiane the above, but also for procuring the 
photographs. G. MontaGu BENTON. 
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AN S-SHAPED FIBULA OF LATE-CELTIC DESIGN 
FROM LAKENHEATH, SUFFOLK. 

WE are enabled to illustrate the fibula shown on fig. 1 through the cour- 

tesy of Mr. S. G. Fenton, the well-known dealer in antiquities, in whose 

private collection it now is kept. It was found on a skeleton at 

Lakenheath, Suffolk. The form of this class of fibula seems to have 

been suggested by a dolphin, a sea horse, or some kind of nondescript 
dragonesque creature," and although 
the shape has been modified by 
successive copying and making the 
two ends symmetrical, the eye, which 
is the most prominent feature, has 
survived in nearly all cases. 

In my book on Celtic Art I have 
called this type of fibula Late-Celtic, 
because (1) the ornament upon them 
is frequently in the Late-Celtic style ; 
(2) they are generally decorated with 
enamelling, which is believed to have 
been invented by the Celtic inhabit- 
ants of Britain; and (3) they have 
been found in a large number of 
cases with other objects of Celtic 
workmanship. Mr. Fenton’s specimen 
is, from my point of view, one of 
the most interesting, because the. 
ornament is purely Late-Celtic, with- 
out a trace of Roman influence of 
any kind. The fibula is entirely 
made up of long sweeping curves, 
terminating in trumpet-shaped 

Fig. 1.—S-shaped Fibula, from expansions, and the general effect is 

nao ay ge extremely pleasing to the eye. The 

(A E. Suit, Photo.) spaces between the curves are pierced 

' right through. A very remarkable 

find of a hoard of Roman-British bronze vessels and personal ornaments 

in a moss on Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire, is described by Dr. Joseph 

Anderson in the Pro. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. 39 (1905), p. 367. Amongst 

the objects were an S-shaped enamelled brooch, two harp-shaped 

enamelled fibula (worn as a pair), and a bowl and neck-ring of Late- 

Celtic type. 

On fig. 2 is shown a plainer and smaller S-shaped fibula, found at 

Waterbrook, near Kendal, Westmoreland, and now the property of 
Mr. W. C. Wells, by whom the photograph was kindly supplied. 





, Compare with sea horse fibula found at Worms, illustrated in L. Lindenschmit’s Die 
Alterthiimer unserer heidnischen Vorseit, vol. ii., pt. 4, pl. 5. 
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The following is a list of some of the S-shaped fibule which have 
been published :— 


Berwickshire. Derbyshire. 
Lamberton Moor. Thirst House Cave, Deepdale. 


Gloucestershire. 


Westmoreland. r 
Cirencester. 


Kirkby Thore. 2 
Somersetshire. 


Waterbrook. 

P Charterhouse. 
Yorkshire. Suffolk. 

Dowkerbottom Cave, Settle. ; Lakenheath. 

Malton. Locality unknown. 

Kilnsea. British Museum. 


Certain antiquaries appear to have been greatly exercised in their 

minds recently on the question of the proper application of the term 
Late-Celtic, although I do not think that they 
need have been if they had taken the trouble to 
read my book on Celtic Art, where the matter is, 
I think, very clearly explained. A paper on the 
subject was announced to be read before the 
Congress of Archeological Societies this summer, 
but the author seems to have been afraid to 
face the music at the last moment, or forgot all 
about it and never turned up, much to the joy 
of the little tin gods of the British Museum, who 
had the field all to themselves. 

As the Atheneum pointed out in one of their 
reviews some time ago, the writers of the articles 
in the Victoria County Histories are hopelessly at Fig. 2.—S-shaped Fibula 
sea as to what is and what is not Late-Celtic. Takk Waeeeeene 
The climax of absurdity was reached in the Scale } linear. 
Warwickshire volume, where the enamelled discs 
forming the handles of the Chesterton bowl were described by one 
author as being Late-Celtic, by another as Roman, and yet by a third 
as Saxon, and each author gave a different illustration! Even in the 
Somersetshire volume, which has appeared more recently, the Late- 
Celtic bronze collar from Wraxhall is illustrated in the Roman section. 
It is surely time that the authorities who are responsible for the | 
accuracy of the facts in the Victoria County Histories should appoint a 
specialist, like Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, who could put their contributors 
right on Late-Celtic things. 

J. Romitty ALLEN. 
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‘‘ DERBYSHIRE CHARTERS.” Compiled for StR HENRY Howe BeEm- 
ROSE by IsAAC HERBERT JEAYES. (Bemrose & Sons Ltd.) This clearly 
printed and admirably arranged volume of some five hundred pages 
is a descriptive catalogue or abstract of Derbyshire Charters in public 
and private libraries and muniment rooms. Sir Henry Bemrose was 
fortunate in securing the experienced services of Mr. Jeayes, one of 
the Assistant-Keepers in the MS. Department of the British Museum, 
to undertake the labour of calendaring the 2,786 items of which this 
work consists. These Charters extend from early in the twelfth century 
to the middle of the sixteenth century, and are drawn from thirty-four 
different sources. The information contained in these Charters is, 
to a considerable extent, quite new to students; for, in addition to 
Sir Henry Bemrose’s own collections, it includes Charters of many of 
the County families, such as those of Lord Scarsdale, the Hon. H. J. 
Coke, the Rt. Hon. F. J. S. Foljambe, Sir E. O. Every, Sir R. H. S. Wil- 
mot, General Coke, Colonel Coke, Mr. Bowles, Mr. Drury-Lowe, Mrs. 
Mundy, Mr. Okeover, Mrs. Pole-Gell, and others. 

The twelfth century Charters, of which there are fifty-six, have 
been printed in full, and the plan adopted with the remainder is to give 
short English abstracts embracing all the salient points, and including 
the names of witnesses. The arrangement is alphabetical under places, 
those of each place being entered in chronological order. Where more 
than one’ place is mentioned cross references are added. Two very full 
indices of places and persons make the whole contents easy for reference. 
The index of matters is not very successful, and it would probably have 
been better to have had one comprehensive index instead of three. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the great service rendered to the genealo- 
gist, topographer, and historical student by such a work as this, how- 
ever unattractive it may appear to the general reader. The writer 
of this notice has produced many volumes on Derbyshire during the last 
thirty years, and can therefore judge better of the sterling worth of 
such a book as this than most critics. He can only say that he is 
astonished at the amount of information that can be gleaned from its 
pages. 

As an example of the particular value of this work, mention may 
be made of the beneficed clergy. When writing the four volumes of 
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Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire (1875-9), the author gave fairly 
complete lists of rectors and vicars, taken in the main from the Lich- 
field Episcopal Register. These have been supplemented in certain 
copies from time to time; such lists are now of more value than they 
used to be, for so many of the clergy in the last few years have 
adopted the wholesome plan of shdwing the continuity of the Church 
by placing the lists on tablets in the parish churches. It is, therefore, 
of special importance that such series of incumbents should be as 
correct and extensive as possible. Now, in going through Sir Henry 
Bemrose’s grand series of Charter abstracts, it is found that the 
additions to lists already known are considerable. They include a 
vicar of Ashbourne, a rector of Ashover, two vicars of Bakewell, a rector 
of Boyleston, a rector of Dronfield, a vicar of Duffield, a rector of Eyam, 
two vicars of Hope, a rector of Kirk Ireton, a vicar of Longford, a vicar 
of Marston-on-Dove, a rector of Mugginton, a rector of South Norman- 
ton, two rectors of Sudbury, a vicar of Tideswell, and a rector of North 
Wingfield. Most of these additions are of dates prior to the extant 
episcopal registers at Lichfield. 

Several fresh particulars can be gleaned with regard to the religious 
houses of the county, more particularly as to Repton Priory, the 
Charters supplying various names of early priors hitherto unchronicled ; 
and, in some cases, such as Boyleston, as to chantries. 

Occasional new information can also be found as to dedications ; 
thus the chapel of Catton, in Croxall parish, was dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, and that of Draycott, in Wilne parish, to St. James. The 
dedication of the beautiful Derbyshire church of Norbury to St. Barlac 
or Barloke, discussed at some length in the twenty-fifth volume of the 
Derbyshire Archeological Journal (1903), still remains a puzzle. The 
most experienced hagiologists have so far failed to ascertain anything 
about this saint ; hitherto a figure in painted glass in the south chapel 
of the nave of Norbury Church, lettered Sanctus Burlok Abbas and two 
Fitzherbert wills of the end of the fifteenth century have beer the only 
sources whence this saint’s name has been obtained. Now, however, 
a Charter of the time of Edward I. comes to light, whereby certain land 
in Norbury was held by the rental of an apple im festo beats Barlacit. 

In dealing with such a mass of Charters it is not to be expected that’ 
all mistakes could be avoided. A list of upwards of fifty errata is placed 
at the beginning of the book. More careful reading would have con- 
siderably extended this list, though no errors that have been noticed 
are of serious moment; they include such matters as “ Falford”’ for 
“Salford,” and ‘‘ Chuschet” for ‘‘ Tuschet,’” and ‘‘ Colverdouse ” 
for “‘ Colverhouse.” To render the regnal year 30 Nov., 23 Edw. IIL., 
as 1346 is, however, a curious mistake for Mr. Jeayes to make, and 
a little awkward under the circumstances, The Charter is from Roger 


5 
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‘persona ecclesie de Staveley,” but Roger de Boston was not insti- 
tuted to that rectory until 1349, which is the true date of the Charter. 

It is pleasant to read that, if this volume is favourably received 
(as it surely will be), another may ere long be issued. In expectation 
of this desirable event, it may be well to point out that there are several 
small collections of early charters*in the county, in addition to the 
great ones of the Dukes of Devonshire and Rutland, that have not yet 
been calendared. Surely, too, there are several important collections 
at Mr. Jeayes’ elbow that have escaped inclusion. In this volume 
Mr. Jeayes seems to think it sufficient to state, under Darley, that the 
chartulary (Cott. MS. Titus, C. ix.) contains about nine hundred 
charters of the Abbey. Surely it would have been as well to state that 
the whole of the rubricated headings had been given in the Derbyshire 
Archeological Journal for 1904. Still more odd is it for him to be 
content to say under date, that the chartulary (Cott. MS. Vesp. E. xxvi.) 
contains about five hundred Charters of that Abbey without any 
reference to the same Journal for 1902. In the latter case abstracts 
were given of the whole of these Charters—abstracts that had the 
advantage of being supervised by a most capable official of the British 
Museum. Doubtless they would be extended and possibly improved, 
but attention ought to have been drawn to the fact that these deeds 
had been calendared. Perhaps, however, it is intended to include them 
in another volume. 

Another omission is that there is no reference under Crich to that 
important parochial chartulary (Harl. MS., 3669), which was fully 
described in the sixth volume of the Ancestor. 

When such a vast store of satisfactory information is gathered 
together in this volume, it may seem somewhat ungracious to say any- 
thing more as to omissions ; but these remarks are only offered in the 
hopes that such omissions may be made good in future volumes. It 
is difficult to understand on what principle Mr. Jeayes has proceeded 
with regard to Manor Court Rolls. They are certainly not Charters, 
but as a few have been included it would have been far better to have 
extended the list, as well as to specially name them in the subject 
index. This would have been done readily by a little labour at the 
Public Record Office and elsewhere, including at least one small 
collection in the County of Derby. 

It would, however, be sinful to allow any form of a growl to con- 
clude this brief notice of a book that cannot fail to be keenly appre- 
ciated by all who take an interest in the history of the County of Derby. 
It is, therefore, a great pleasure to be allowed to say in print how keenly 
the writer, as a student of Derbyshire, values this masterly book of 
reference, and how much he feels indebted both to Sir Henry Bemrose 
and Mr. Jeayes. J. Cuares Cox. 
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**MEMORIALS OF WILTON AND OTHER PAPERS,” written on various 
occasions by J. E. NIGHTINGALE, F.S.A. (G. Simpson, Devizes, 1906). 
The late James Edward Nightingale, F.S.A., was well known to all 
antiquaries as a delightful companion who not only possessed an enormous 
amount of knowledge upon all branches of art, but who had a ready 
aptitude for conveying some of his knowledge to those who were less 
well-informed than himself; and so it was a happy thought to gather 
together the various pamphlets which he had printed from time to time 
into one volume. The book is edited by Mr. Edward Kite, a well- 
known Wiltshire archeologist, and contains notes on the following 
subjects :—The Early History of Wilton; the Abbesses of Wilton; 
W. Herbert, rst Earl of Pembroke; The Architecture and Mosaics 
of Wilton Church; An Excursion to Fonthill and Wardour; Heraldic 
Stained Glass at Wulfhall; Ancient Customs at Salisbury; Old Plate 
at the Tudor Exhibition; Seal of the Deanery of Shaftesbury ; Seals 
of the County of Dorset ; The Ecclesiastical Exhibition at Rome, 1870. 

It is difficult to select anything for quotation, because the whole 
volume is filled with interesting matter. Wilton being the author’s 
birthplace, its history naturally interested him and led him to study the 
charters and seals of the Nunnery founded in 773, and enlarged into 
a Benedictine Abbey in 871. One of the Abbesses, Edith, daughter of 
King Edgar and Wultrud, an abducted nun, was, like her mother, canon- 
ized. Another Edith, the Confessor’s widow, lived in semi-royal state 
at the monastery, and it may interest and inform the enemies of Women’s 
Suffrage to know that upon one occasion at least, the Abbesses of Wilton, 
S. Mary’s, Winchester, Shaftesbury and Barking were summoned to sit 
in Parliament. It was upon the morrow of the Holy Trinity in the 34th 
year of Edward I. (1306) that the Abbess of Wilton attended ‘‘ for the 
purpose of treating upon an aid for making the King’s eldest son a knight.” 

The chapter upon the plate at the Tudor Exhibition is particularly 
interesting, as the author was a sure authority upon the subject ; indeed, 
old plate and old porcelain may be said to have been his strong points ; 
but everything he wrote or said was thoroughly well done from the artistic 
point of view, for there was nothing of the amateur or the dilettante 
about him. He worked as an artist for love of art. 


‘‘ HISTORICAL TOMBSTONES OF MALAccaA,” by R. N. BLAND (Elliot Stock). 
In this quarto volume of seventy-five pages, illustrated by numerous 
carefully taken and well produced photographs, Mr. Bland has given a 
detailed account of all the old Portuguese and Dutch memorial stones 
now to be found in Malacca. A few are undecipherable, but more 
are as clear and sharp at the present time as they were when cut two 
or three centuries ago. The granite stones, curiously enough, have 
worn the worst; but this has been found to be the case elsewhere. 
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Sharp cut edges of granite are prone to chip, unless the lettering is filled 
with lead flush to the surface. We have several times noticed inscrip- 
tions on flat-laid grave-stones of Cornish granite in English church- 
yards, which have sadly perished within a few years of their cutting ; 
the weather disintegrates the edges. The Malacca memorials that have 
worn the best are those of the Dutch period (1640-1795) ; they are of a 
dark, close-grained stone not found in Malacca, and were probably 
brought from Holland. The character of the carving of the borders 
and of the armorial bearings—much after the fashion of English ledger 
stones—clearly indicate European and not native workmanship. 

Most of the Portuguese stones have been moved to the church built 
by the Dutch, and now used for the worship of the Church of England. 
As they are now under cover, they are likely to be well preserved. Nearly 
ali the Dutch ones are in the ruined and roofless church of Our Lady 
of the Annunciation, on the hill of Malacca, and are exposed to the weather. 
A ground plan is given of this church, showing the position of thirty-six 
of these Dutch gravestones in the nave and porch of the ruined church. 

The Portuguese period of rule in Malacca, extending from the date 
when they stormed the town in 1511 under the famous Affonso d’ 
Alboquerque to their final defeat by the Dutch in 1640, has left but little 
traces save in these interesting grave memorials here so faithfully 
depicted. Yet in 1618, so fervent were the religious aspirations of 
the Portuguese, there were standing in the fortress of Malacca—in 
addition to the castle, the palaces of the governor and the bishop, and 
the hall of the council, five churches and two hospitals ; whilst outside 
the walls were seven other churches. All the chief religious orders, 
were also represented at this outpost of the Catholic faith. 


‘‘ PORTRAITS AND JEWELS OF MARY STUART,” by ANDREW LANG (James 
Maclehose & Sons). Mr. Lang, the most prolific writer of the day, 
occasionally steps out with more boldness than discrimination on paths 
with which he has little acquaintance; but in this volume there can 
be no doubt that he has a subject sui generis, and all that he writes per- 
tinent to Mary Queen of Scots is well worthy of attention. The chapters 
of which this book is composed originally appeared in the Scottish His- 
torical Review, but have since been revised and enlarged—additional 
illustrations have also been engraved. 

Notwithstanding much that has recently been written on the por- 
traits of the Queen by such capable writers as Mr. Cust (1903), Mr. Wil- 
liamson (1904), and Mr. Foster (1905), Mr. Lang has in these pages fully 
established his position as a reliable critic on the true and the false por- 
traits. At the Glasgow International Exhibition of Igor eighteen 
Marys were exhibited, all claiming to be true effigies of the Stuart Queen. 
Mr. Lang is justly merciless in his exposure of the worthlessness of the 
great majority. 
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“Two with crowns and crucifixes are apparently daubs of the early 
nineteenth century. . . . she in no way resembled fifteen out of the 
eighteen portraits exhibited for public edification at Glasgow.” 

Fortunately, there are a sufficiency of undeniably authentic con- 
temporary portraits, as well as contemporary descriptions, to enable 
us to form a judgment of what Mary Stuart was really like. Mr. Lang 
is of opinion that there are still extant portraits and miniatures enough 
to provide a pictorial history of Mary—from 1552, when she was but in 
her tenth year, to 1584-6, the years immediately before her death. 

“One thing,” says Mr. Lang, “is historically certain: Mary was 
either beautiful or she bewitched people into thinking her beautiful. 
This is proved, not by the eulogies of Rousard and Brantome, a courtly 
poet and a courtly chronicler, but by the unanimous verdict of friend 
and enemy.” 2 

Even the sour Knox. could not resist calling her face “ pleasing,”’ 
whilst Elizabeth was compelled to admit that there was something 
“divine” in the: expression of her hated rival. It is Knox, too, that 
records the fact of the Edinburgh populace calling out, “ Heaven bless 
that sweet face”’ as she rode by, and both English and French ambas- 
sadors tell the same tale. 

In summing up the subject, Mr. Lang is somewhat more generous 
as to representations that he believes to be contemporary and authentic. 
Including medals and miniatures, he names thirteen, all of which present 
the self-same face extending over a period of thirty-four years. 

The illustrations, which are sixteen in number, form a most attractive 
feature of this volume. The frontispiece is a special reproduction of 
the Earl of Leven and Melville’s most charming and winning portrait 
of Mary, circa 1559-60, which is remarkable for the display of jewels, 
that obtain particular mention in the Queen’s inventories. Another 
delightful plate is the miniature and jewel, with the cameo portrait 
given by Mary to the unfortunate Duke of Norfolk, which is now in the 
Duke of Portland’s collection. 


“THE COLLECTOR’s ANNUAL FOR 1905,” compiled by GEorGE E. East 
(Elliot Stock). Mr. Elliot Stock is to be congratulated on the issue 
of so useful and invaluable a guide to connoisseurs and collectors of 
the latest prices realised at auction sales, and also on having secured 
so competent and careful a compiler in Mr. East. Pictures, engravings, 
old china and porcelain, antique furniture, old silver and plate, medals 
and decorations, as well as other general objects of art that have been 
sold by auction during the past season in the London sale rooms, are 
all chronicled in these pages. The names of the purchasers are entered 
against all the important items, and catalogue numbers are given in 
each case. 

A few copies of the like Annual for the sales of 1904 (the first year 
of issue) are still obtainable. 
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‘* HUNTINGDON AND THE GREAT OUSE, WITH ST. NEOTS AND St. IvEs,” 
by H. L. Jackson and G. R. Hott SHarro (The Homeland Association, 
Ltd.)—We have received several volumes of the very useful series of 
local handbooks issued by the Homeland Association, and select the one 
on the Huntingdon district for notice as a typical specimen, chiefly because 
it introduces us to places less well-known to the general tourist than the 
ordinary seaside resorts. We are altogether in sympathy with the aims 
of the Homeland Association as set forth in their manifesto. It desires, 
by means of its publications, to encourage Englishmen to learn more of 
the beauties and antiquities of their own country, and to create a public 
opinion which shall prevent the wanton destruction of the picturesque 
buildings and natural scenery that constitute the chief attraction of so 
many places in England. The handbook to Huntingdon is No. 40 of 
the series. It has an excellent map, taken from the inch to the mile Ord- 
nance Survey. A glance at this shows us that the Great Northern Railway 
and the ancient Roman Ermine Street intersect at Huntingdon. The 
railway follows the course of the river Ouse between St. Neots and Hunt- 
ingdon, but here they part company, the railway continuing northward 
to Peterborough, and the river turning eastward to St. Ives. 
Huntingdon is on the north side of the Ouse, and about a mile off on the 
south side is the Roman station of Durolipons, now Godmanchester. 
The district derives its interest rather from the quiet beauty of its land- 
scapes and its historical, literary, and artistic associations, than from 
any striking remains of antiquity it possesses. The character of the 
scenery of the Ouse is well shown in the admirable reproductions of 
photographs with which the Handbook is adorned. The old water-mills 
at Houghton and Hemingford form such delightful pictures that we are 
not surprised to learn that this part of the Ouse has long been a happy 
hunting ground for artists. Mr. W. Dendy Sadler, with whose charming 
eighteenth century genre studies every visitor to the Royal Academy 
exhibitions is familiar, has found the neighbourhood so congenial that he 
has taken up his residence at Hemingford. Amongst the political celeb- 
rities of the district are Oliver Cromwell and the Earls of Sandwich, and 
literature is represented by Samuel Pepys, the diarist, the poet Cowper, 
Lawrence Sterne, and Theodore Watts-Dunton. From an antiquarian 
point of view, the old bridge at St. Ives, which is one of the few examples 
now remaining, with its old chapel upon it, is of great interest. The St. 
Neots Urban District Council appear to have made themselves more or less 
ridiculous by adopting the figure on the Alfred jewel in the Oxford 
Museum as their official seal in 1894, under the impression that it repre- 
sents St. Neot. Of course, there is not the slightest foundation for the 
theory that the figure is intended for St. Neot. The following entry in 
the records of Huntingdon gives a hint as to a short way with passive 


resisters :— 
. ‘‘To whipping two women yt had ye small-pox, 84.” 
Quite so. 
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‘*MEMORIALS OF OLD HAMPSHIRE,” edited by G. E. Jeans, F.S.A. 
(Bemrose & Sons Ltd.). This handsome volume of some three hundred 
pages is one of the best of the “‘ Memorials” series that has as yet been 
issued. The particular paper which will specially appeal to antiquaries 
and ecclesiologists, and which is by far the most original, is the one by 
Mr. Keyser, F.S.A., on ‘“ Wall Paintings in Hampshire Churches.” 
It is ‘an exhaustive record of such paintings up to date, and is charac- 
terised by the writer’s well-known accuracy in detail. The editor gives 
a general paper on the churches of Hampshire, of about twenty-five 
pages. He has certainly grouped together a number of interesting 
facts into a surprisingly small compass, but it would probably have been 
much more attractive if he had confined himself to one period. 

There is quite sufficient of pre-Conquest ecclesiastical work in the 
county to have formed a good paper of this length. It is singular that 
he has omitted all reference to the not inconsiderable remains of Saxon 
work at the west end of Titchfield parish church ; work of the like period 
in the churches of Greywell and Stoke Charity also escapes notice. The 
absence of any mention, when treating of screens, of those of Greywell 
and South Warnborough, where the rood-lofts still remain, and of the 
singular rood-canopy at Dummer church, is also most curious. Nor 
has Mr. Jeans anything to say of the particularly interesting timber- 
work of Hartley Wespall, Rothewick, and Mattingley, nor of the frequent 
insertion of cunningly contrived large wooden belfries in. the fifteenth 
century, but the most meagre reference. Writing as one who has known 
Hampshire and Hampshire churches for upwards of forty years, 
we have no doubt that Mr. Jeans forms much too low an estimate of the 
interest, variety, and value of the country churches of this county. 

There are sketchy articles on Romsey Abbey, Christchurch Twyn- 
ham, Beaulieu Abbey, Netley Abbey, and the Preceptory of North 
Baddesley, by different writers. They are necessarily brief: several 
mistakes in these articles would have been avoided if the accounts of 
the religious houses in the second volume of the Victoria History of the 
County had been consulted. Mr. Nisbett’s papers on Wolvesey Castle 
and on the hospital of St. Cross are excellent of their kind. Basing House 
has brief justice done to it by the Rev. G. N. Godwin, whilst the Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield’s good. paper on Bramshill is tantalisingly short. 

The editor is to be congratulated on having secured Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson to write a paper on “ The Hambledon Cricket Club.” It 
is somewhat singular that Mr. Willingham Rawnsley, who writes well 
on the New Forest, and who makes acknowledgment to the Victoria 
County History and to several other books on that part of Hampshire, 
seems never to have heard of Mr. Hutchinson’s recent volume on the New 
Forest, which is far the best that has been yet issued. 

The volume is illustrated with a variety of most charming photo- 
graphic plates, and by a coloured sketch of beeches in the New Forest 
by Mrs. W, Rawnsley. 
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‘“‘DERBY: ITS RISE AND ProGReEss,” by A. W. Davison (Bemrose and 
Sons Ltd.). This is not a book that calls for much remark or criticism. It 
is a well printed and pleasantly illustrated summary of the story of 
Derby, taken from a great variety of printed sources, and covering 
some three hundred pages. Those who are interested in this county 
town, which has lost most of its old features save the singularly fine 
tower of All Saints’ Church—provided they are not antiquaries— 
would do well to purchase this attractive-looking volume ; it is cheap 
at 5s. 


“‘ MONUMENTAL BRASSES IN THE BEDFORDSHIRE CHURCHES,” by GRACE 
IsHERWOOD (Elliot Stock). All the Bedfordshire monumental brasses 
appear to be catalogued and briefly described in this thin book. It 
is illustrated with several plates of the more remarkable examples, which 
are the result of drawings from rubbings. It would have been much 
better and insured accuracy had the actual rubbings been used. As 
to the letterpress, the least that the writer could have done would have 
been to acknowledge the source from which so much is taken; but on 
this point there is complete silence. 
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HORSE BRASSES. 
In the interesting and suggestive paper by Miss Eckenstein on Horse 
Brasses in your last issue, the writer is evidently puzzled by Brass No. 134, 
with “the letters T.K. and David playing the harp.” I do not say 
that this English specimen has not been used as a horse decoration by 
some carter proud of his team—in fact, it appears to have been roughly 
pierced for some such purpose—but that was not its original object. 
It is the pierced brass “rose” or circular decoration which usually 
ornamented the sound hole of the eighteenth century English harpsi- 
chords. In this instance it has been taken from an instrument made 
by Jacob Kirchman or Kirkman (J.K. not T.K.), who came to England 
shortly before 1740 and worked till 1778. He was also organist of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and was succeeded in the business by Abraham 
and by Joseph Kirkman, who adopted the same trade sign (David playing 
the harp), but elaborated the rose surrounding it with representations 
of various instruments of music, and reducing the initials J.K. in size. 
These pierced brasses and similar ornamentations from the English 


citterns are not infrequently met with in old metal stores. 
F. W. GALPIN. 
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